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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Lonpon was not balked of its holyday on ¢his ninth of No- 
vember. Half a million metropolitans have been blessed with 
the sight of majesty. The Queen and her Court, all as grand 
and fine as the popular imagination could paint them, went on 
Thursday to dine with the loyal citizens at the Guildhall. Never, 
indeed, was there such a ninth of November before; and long 
may we wait for another /irst visit of the Sovereign to the City ! 
No doubt there must have been some accidents and disappcint- 
ments, for such things are inevitable on such occasions ; and the 
weather was not very favourable during the latter part of the 
day: but, on the whole, the proceedings were admirably con- 
ducted, and little occurred to mar the general expectation and de- 
light. The Lord Mayor has got his baronetcy, and the two new 
Sheriffs a knighthood apiece. Aldermen and Common-Council- 
men displayed their “ fair proportions” on warlike chargers, 
and then dined with their Sovereign and drank with Dukes, 
What more could be desired by civic ambition ? 

The behaviour of the immense multitude on Thursday—the 
ease with which they were kept in order—the reliance which 
must have been universal on their good disposition—prove how 
little ve are indebted in this country to persons in authority for 
the peace of society and the security of property. It was not the 
military and police force which preserved order and prevented 
outrage. Hada tenth partof the mighty assemblage been dis- 
posed to riot—alas, for the carriages and coronets! But the con- 
fidence in the self-restraining and just principle which holds so- 
ciety together, was well-founded. On the good sense and honesty 
of the bulk of the people there is a safe reliance. 

If the Queen reflects seriously, and has the benefit of judicious 
advisers, she may learn from what she witnessed on Thursday, the 
usefui lesson of not mistrusting the English people. She was in the 
midst cf themas free from danger as in her own chamber; and she 
was net more secure from inéentional harm than any other indivi- 
dual in the crowd. It ought to be difficult, after this exhibition of 
popular self-control, to persuade her Majesty that persons paying 
acertain amount of rent should alone be trusted with the privi- 
Jeges of citizenship, or that it is either wise or just to treat the vast 
majority of Englishmen as if they would use the political franchise 
Yor the injury of themselves and others. They have the physical 
meaus of overturning the aristocracy and the throne, and of plun- 
dering the wealthy; and if their disposition is so violently vicious, 
or thuir ignorance so extreme, why do they not apply their thews 
and sinews to the work of destruction ? 

The celebration of Thursday was not a party triumph. Nobody 
thought of the Ministers or their policy, and the cheers given to 
Wei:.iNGTon the warrior were not intended as a tribute to the Tory 
enemy of Reform. The fond hope aud belief that the Queen would 
be tLe Queen of the nation, not the royal slave of a faction, may 
have influenced some, who took the trouble to consider why they 
were excited. But as respects the multitude, they were merely 
enjoying a magnificent spectacle, and that too rare occurrence 
to them—a holyday. The Amerieans celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence, with feelings of a 
more exalted character: they call t> mind the fierce and 
protracted struggle for liberty; they view its glorious re- 
sults; and deep is their gratitude to the heroes of their Re- 
Volution, the founders of their freedom. Our young Queen 
has had no opportunity to establish such claims ‘on a nation’s 
love and respect. At present she is, and for some time to 
come must be, the mere instrument of good or evil in the 
oands of her responsible advisers—incompetent, from inexpe- 
renee, to give a direction to their policy herself. But the period 
Js net very distant, when, if health of body and mental vigour be 
spared to her, she will neccessarily take a more influential part in 
the conduct of the government; and then, it is to be hi ped that, 
Mstead of blind loyalty, she may acquire and deserve the rational 
attachment of the most enlightened of her subjects. 
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The readers uf Ministerial or Tory journals only, will take a false 
impression as to the state of public feeling in this country. 
The Ballot meeting at Stroud was scarcely noticed, * although 
attended by 1500 of Lord Jonn RussEtt's constituents, and 
therefore possessing importance independently of the numbers and 
respectability of those who attended it, or the arguments of the 
speakers. A paragraph of twenty-one lines, in an obscure corner 
of the paper, was all that the Courier could afford to the 
dinner on the anniversary of the acquittal of Harpy and his com- 
patriots. The extracts in two of our pages from the speeches 
of Mr. C. Butter, Mr. Parkes, and Mr. Harvey, will enable 
readers to judge whether the proceedings deserved to be slurred 
over with as little ceremony as a police case of inferior grade. 
The announcement by Mr. Harvey, that he will introduce a 
bill in the next session for Ballot, Household Suffrage, and 
Triennial Parliaments, required some notice; but even the bare 
fact is not stated. The dinner of the Flintshire Reformers at 
Holywell fares still worse in the columns of the Ministerial 
journalist: fifteen lines was all he could devote to it. Of course 
not a line is quoted from the speech of Lord DinorBeEN, though 
his Lordship is one of the most influential Liberals in the West 
of England. But then, he avowed himself a convert to the Ballot, 
and an old advocate of Household Suffrage. 

The care taken by the Courier to suppress the reports of these 
Liberal meetings, is not less symptomaiic than the open kostility of 
the Globe, of the Ministerial intention to discountenance the mea- 
sures for giving effect to the Reform Act. Had Ministers resolved 
to abandon their Whig-Tory policy, gladly would such meetings 
have been cited as proof of the national determination to improve 
the representative system ; and they would have been studiously 
brought into notice by the organs of the Government. The prac- 
tice of suppressing evidence of the dissatisfaction of the Liberals, 
must fortify the suspicion that no means are in contemplation for 
removing the cause of discontent. 


— a 








Though the result of all the elections in France has not been 
ascertained, enough, it is said, is known to prove that very little 
alteration in the strength of parties has been effected by the disso- 
lution. TxHiers, Guizor, Garnier Paces, Maveuin, and 
AraGo, have all regained their seats; but Larirre has not been 
returned. He was candidate for the tenth arrondissement of 
Paris, against M. Lerepre; and was defeated by the narrow 
majority of eleven votes. There is some hope that the election 
will be annulled, in consequence of five of the voting-papers 
bearing the words “ni un ni lautre,” instead of the names of 
one of the candidates; but in the mean while, Leresre has been 
declared duly elected. Larirrz was also proposed for Rouén, and 
there he was beaten. His friends wished to bring him forward as 
a candidate for the second arrondissement of Paris; but he 
declined the offer, and in a published note says bitterly— 
“‘Calumny and falsehood have caused my defeat in Paris and 
Rouén. I have nothing more to ask from electoral France.” 

The election of M. Araao, the celebrated astronomer and ma- 
thematician, is exceedingly annoying to Louris Puixip; who is 
reported to have said, that ‘resistance was now more necessary 
than ever.” ARAGO was the most resolute opponent of Louis 
Puitie’s plan of surrounding Paris with detached forts; and he 
also told the King, that if he persisted in keeping Paris in a state 
of siege, “rebellion would become a duty.” Yet M. Araao, in 
defiance of the influence of the Court, actively employed, suc- 
ceeded against M. Francis DeLEssent, one of the most popular 
and respectable members of the Doctrinaire party. 

Some election addresses have excited considerable iaterest. 
Royer Co.uarp, the founder of the Doctrinaire party, in strong 
language denounced the arbitrary principles and practice of his noe 
minal follower Gu1zort, to the voters at Vitry ; and Dupin referred 
with pride to the opposition he had made to the Fixscut laws, and 
other arbitrary measures. These speeches are evidence that ever 
by the narrow constituency of France liberal opinions are still che- 
ri hel. 


There is no longer any doubt as to the retreat of Don Cartos 
to the North of the Ebro. On the 27th, he arrived at Durango, 
with some battalions, in a deplorable state. It is probable that 
the Carlists may make an attempt to regain Irun, Fontarabia, 
and Passages, which at present are but slenderly defended by the 
troops under General O’Donne LL, for the sake of getting winter- 
quarters. Nothing further will be done till spriag. 








The last accounts from New York reach to the 16th instant. 
The Sub-treasury bill of the Government had been virtually de- 
feated ; a motion in the House of Representatives to lay it on the 
table having been carried by 120 to 107. It is-ar@®igat}whether 
any measure has been taken to prevent thea¢tual many ont of 
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the treasury by the officers of Government, which the aforesaid 
Dill was intended to sanction. The bills authorizing the issue of 
Treasury notes to the amount of ten millions of dollars, (a new 
national debt,) and the postponement of the payment of the Cus- 
tomhouse Bonds, had passed. 

The President had courteously but firmly declined to negotiate 
with the Government of.Texas for the incorporation of that 
country with the Union, until its independence had been acknow- 
ledged by Mexico. It is, however, confidently expected that the 
annexation will soon take place. Mr. CaLuoun, of South Carolina, 
has undertaken to bring forward the subject in Congress. 








Che Court. 


TuHE Queen arrived at Buckingham Palace, from Brighton, on Satur- 
day afternoon. As her Majesty was passing in an open carriage 
through the Bird-cage Walk, a person, dressed like a gentleman, ran 
up to the carriage-window; and, in very gross language, told her 
Majesty, that she was an usurper, and that he would have her off the 
throne before that day week. He then ran off, none of the Queen’s 
attendants attempting to stop him. On _ her arrival at the Palace, the 
Queen told Colonel Cavendish to have the man arrested. Froma 
description given of the person, the Police recognized him as Captain 
John Goode, who on the 24th of May last, her Majesty's birth-day, 
bad forced his way into the enclosures at Kensington Palace, and had 
been reprimanded by the Kensington Magistrates for bis misconduct. 
Goode was accordingly arrested, at his lodgings in Oxford Street. 
When in the carriage with the constables, he conducted himself with 
great violence, broke the windows, and declared tbat he was rightful 
King of England, being the son of George the Fourth and Queen 
Caroline, At Bow Street, he told Sir Frederick Roe, that if he 
could get at the Queen, he would tear her to pieces. Being unable to 
find bail for future good behaviour, he was sent to Tothill-fields prison 
for the present. There is no doubt that the man is mad. 

The Queen had small dinner-parties on the first four days of the 
week. The company consisted of Viscount Melbourne. with several 
of his colleagues in the Ministry, and some of the principal officers of 
the Household. 

On Thursday, the Queen went in state to dine with the Lord 
Mayor at theGuildhall. The particulars of the day’s proceedings, and of 
her Majesty's reception by the people are given below. 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE CITY. 

Prerarations for the grand show to take place on the Lord Mayor's 
Day were commenced several weeks ago; and on Monday the results 
of infinite labour to gratify the curiosity of the multitude of all ranks 
began to be visible. On the whole of the line through which the Royal 
procession was to pass, from Pall Mall to the Guildhall, workmen 
were employed in erecting scaffolding, or in fastening transparencies or 
coloured lamps to the fronts of public and private buildings. It was 
evident that the illumination would be almost universal in the main 
streets. Curiosity was greatly excited; and on the first three days of 
the week, but especially on Wednesday, the streets became almost im- 
passable by reason of the-crowds of loiterers and gazers. 

At length the great day dawned ; and, contrary to the prophecies of 
the croakers, with a prospect of some sunshine and no rain. At an 
early hour, all the avenues leading to St. James’s Park were crowded 
with pedestrians moving towards Buckingham Palace. About noon, 
a strong boly of Police took up their station on the sides of the centre 
mall; and soon afterwards, the carriages of the distinguished persons 
who were to form a part of the Royal procession began to arrive. At 
this time the crowd in the Park was immense. Chairs, forms, barrels, 
tables, any thing which would enable people to see over their neigh- 
bours’ heads, were hired by the eager multitude. Men and boys 
climbed up trees and railings, and after a brief struggle with the Police, 
were allowed to keep their places. 

About a quarter before two, the Dutchess of Kent, in her carriage 
with six horses, left Buckingham Palace, and took her station at the 
head of the procession in the Mall, where the carriages of the other 
members of the Royal Family were drawn up. At two o'clock pre- 
cisely, the first of the Queen’s carriages began to move through the 
triumphal arch. The Royal state carriage was seventh in order: her 
Majesty was accompanied by the Dutchess of Sutherland, Mistress of 
the Robes, and the Earl of Albemarle, Master of the Horse. Deafen- 
ing and long-continued cheers greeted the Queen’s first appearance on 
the joyous occasion. On the footpath of the road leading through the 
precincts of St. James’s Palace from the Park to Pall Mall, there was 
a crowd of men, women, and children, but of the children most, who 
were ranged in front by their parents and friends. The instant the 
Queen came in sight, the little folks raised their caps and bonnets, and 
shouted with all their might. ‘The Queen seerned exceedingly pleased 
with this juvenile demonstration of delight. It was noticed that while 
the windows of every other house exhibited happy and loyal faces, the 
residence of the Queen Dowager and the shop and house of a Tory 
hatter were shut up. The procession, as it passed into Pall Mall, 
consisted of the carriages of the members of the Royal Family, and 
of the Household, preceding the Royal state carriage; after which 
came an escort of Life Guards, and then the carriages of the Cabinet 
Ministers, the Judges, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Ashburnham, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mr. Grote. The carriage of the 
Duke of Sutherland, with whom was Lord Morpeth, brought up the 
rear. A gravel road-way had been laid along the streets. As the pro- 
cession passed to the left of the statue of Charles at Charing Cross, the 
scene was most striking and magnificent. Not only the windows and 
balconies, but the parapets and roofs of the houses, at Charing Cross, 
the Strand, and even down Whitehall beyond the Admiralty, were 
crowded with cheering spectators. Morley’s Hotel, the Union Club, 
and the portico of the National Gallery were covered; and under the 
lee of the western pepper-box of the Gallery, were a group of about 
fifty grenadiers in uniform. The fronts of many of the houses were 
covered with gay-coloured cloths, evergreens, flags, transparencies, 
and lamps. Banners and national flags were strung together and 
stretched across the Strand at various points; and numerous 





busts and engravings of the Queen were exhibited. A range of 
scaffolding had been erected in the yard of St. Mary’s Church, 
where a considerable number of parishioners, with the charity children 
of the parish, and the students of King’s College, were stationed. The 
charity children sang ‘‘ God save the Queen” as the procession passed 
by. A range of booths in St. Clement’s Churchyard, and seats on 
the roof, within the parapet of the church, were crowded with specta. 
tors. The crowd at Temple-bar had been immense, till about noon, 
when a strong body of Police and a detachment of Life Guards cleared 
the way for the carriages of the guests. The Aldermen, who had been 
accommodated with a room at Messrs. Childs’ banking-house, were 
joined by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs a little before two; and then 
the worthy citizens proceeded to mount their chargers, which were 
waiting for them in the Temple-yard. The horses were brought from 
the Artillery Barracks at Woolwich, and each was led by the soldier 
to which it belonged, in the capacity of groom. The uneasiness of 
the worthy corporators on horseback afforded much amusement ; espe. 
cially when Alderman Farebrother, an accomplished equestrian, made 
his quadruped curvet and caracole in a very alarming manner. A few 
minutes before three, the approach of the Queen was announced. The 
Lord Mayor dismounted, and, taking the City sword in his hand, stood 
on the south side of Temple-bar. As soon as the Queen’s carriage 
arrived within the gateway, it stopped; and then, unfortunately, it 
began to rain. The Lord Mayor delivered the keys of the City to the 
Queen; which her Majesty restored in the most gracious manner, At 
this time the multitude above, around, and below, from windows, scaf. 
folding, roofs and parapets, rent the air with acclamations. The Lord 
Mayor remounted, and, holding the City sword aloft, took his 
place immediately before the Royal carriage; after which, the 
Aldermen, members of the Common Council, and civic authori- 
ties, formed in procession. Only one accident occurred between 
Temple-bar and St. Panl’s. The great men of the City generally 
took the precaution to lay hold of the pummels of their saddles as well 
as their bridles; and as each was attended by a groom, it seemed very 
improbable that any disaster should occur ; nevertheless, as one Alder. 
man was returning the salutation of some ladies of his ward with 
exceeding condescension, he lost his equilibrium and tumbled on the 
gravel. He received no serious hurt, and was quickly put upon his 
charger by his groom and beadle, amidst the laughter of the mul- 
titude. 

Booths and hustings had been erected in the enclosure surrounding 
St. Paul’s, for the accommodation of members of the different City 
Companies, and the boys of Christ’s Hospital. The Royal carriage 
having stopped in the middle of the road opposite the Cathedral 
gate, a platform was wheeled out, on which were Mr. Frederick Gif. 
fard Nash, senior scholar of Christ’s Hospital, and the Head Master 
and Treasurer. The scholar, in conformity with an old usage, deli- 
vered an address of congratulation to her Majesty, concluding with an 
earnest prayer for her welfare. ‘ God save the Queen” was then 
sung by the scholars, and a great part of the multitude. From this 
point nothing worthy of especial remark occurred till her Majesty 
reached the Guildhall, except that the crowd in the streets had been 
somewhat diminished by the rain, and that the Queen’s welcome at the 
termination of her progress was more respectful than enthusiastic. 

It was half-past three when the Lord Mayor assisted her Majesty to 
alight at the door of the Guildhall. The Lady Mayoress, who was 
waiting at the entrance, was presented by her husband ; and the Queen 
passed on to the Royal réception-room, followed by the Dutchess of 
Sutherland and Lord Albemarle. 

The Council-Chamber had been fitted up for the Royal reception- 
room— 

“It was hung throughout with crimson fluted cloth, finished with gold 
mouldings and festoons of red and white flowers. At the lower end were three 
large plates of pier-glass, with elegant gilt tables, vases, and other ornaments, 
In the centre was a brilliant ‘or-molu and steel-mounted gas lustre, and four 
chandeliers illuminated the corners of the chamber. The room was covered 
with a rich Brussels carpet with white medallions and chintz colouring. Upon 
the platform stood a chair of state splendidly gilt and covered with crimson 
velvet. In this apartment there was no other chair or seat of any kind.”* 

From the reception-room the Queen went to the retiring-room, at- 
tended by the Dutchess of Kent, the Dutchess of Gloucester, and the 
Dutchess of Cambridge. The Aldermen’s room had been fitted up as @ 
retiring-room— 

“ It was beautifully decorated with fluting, ornamented with festoons of rope. 
The fluor was covered with a crimson and gold carpet, and the curtains were of 
striped crimson silk. The cornices were thickly gilt, and the apartinent was 
lighted up with a cut-glass chandelier. In the recess was a magnificent toilet- 
table covered with white satin, embroidered with the initials ‘ Ve R a crown 
and wreath in gold, and looped with gold silk rope and tassels. Tm this private 
apartment of her Majesty were three of the splendid chairs which decorated the 
state apartments of George the Fourth, and other chairs, richly gilt. It was 
also furnished with console-tables with marble tops, and a marqueterie centre 
table, and cabriolet-chairs and sofas with magnificently-embroidered seats, each 
chair varying from the others. There was also an ottoman fitted up under a 
stained glass windows, which were partially seen with the names of the Alder- 
men upon them.” , 

In about twenty minutes, the Queen entered the drawing-room, 
when the chief guests were assembled. Here the address of the City 
of London was read by the Recorder, and a suitable reply given by 
the Queen. Her Majesty then ordered that a patent of baronetcy 
should be made out for the Lord Mayor, and was pleased to knight 
the two Sheriffs, Mr. Carroll and Mr. Montefiore. 

At twenty minutes past five, dinner was announced ; and the pany 
preceded by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and conducte ~ 
the Lord Chamberlain ‘in respectful silence,” descended into the 
Hall, where the banquet was prepared. ; 

The Hall, usually so dingy and dirty, was converted intoa most —_ 
nificent banqueting-room, brilliantly illuminated ; decorated with ox. 
son cloth and silk, with flags and banners and armour on the oa 
On entering the Hall, the first object which attracted attention was the 
throne; which is thus described— 


“ It was placed upon a raised platform at the east end of the Hall. It was 
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constructed with an elegance of taste which gave a tenfold lustre to the costli- 
ness of the materials of which it was composed. It was surmounted by an 
entablature, with the letters ‘ V. R.’ supporting the royal crown and cushion. 
In the front was-an-external valance of crimaon velvet, richly laced and trimmed 
with tassels. The back fluting was composed of white satin, relieved with the 
royal arms in gold, The curtains were of crimson velvet, trimmed with 
Jace, and lined with crimson silk. The canopy was composed of crimson velvet, 
with radiated centre of white satin enamelled with gold, forming a gold ray 
from which the centre of satin diverged. A valance of erimson velvet, laced 
with gold, depended from the canopy, which was intersected with cornucopiz, 
introducing the rose, thistle, and shamrock, in white velvet. Beneath this 
splendid canopy was placed in the state chair; whieh was richly carved and 
gilt, and ornamented with the royal arms and crown, including the 1ose, thistle, 
and shamrock, in crimson velvet. Its proportions were tastefully and judici- 
ously diminished to a-size that should in some sort correspend with the slight 
and elegant figure of the young Sovereign for whom it was provided. It is, we 
believe, the smallest chair of state ever constructed by a modern artificer. The 
footstool was of crimson velvet, decorated in a manner that corresponded well 
with the rich and beautiful colours and drapery of the throne itself. The plat- 
form on which the throne stood was covered with ermine and gold carpeting of 
the richest description; and the steps and passage by which the throne was 
approached were covered with materials of a scarcely less costly description. 
In front of the throne was placed the royal table, extending the whole width 
of the platform. It was thirty-four feet long and eight wide ; and was co- 
vered with a cloth of the most exquisite damask, trimmed with gold lace and 
fringe. The sides and front of the platform were decked with a profusion of 
the rarest plants and shrubs. 

“The portion of the Ha!l appropriated to the throne and royal table is 
elevated one foot nine inches above the level of the Hall; and a large mirror, 
twelve feet long and ten feet wide, at each side of the throne, reflects the 
brilliant and crowded scene at the western termination. On each of the return 
sides stand two mirrors, ten feet long and ten feet wide ; and before the mirror 
isarranged, in the most effective manner, the plate of the City and of the Com- 
panies, gathered together for this brilliant occasion. The mirrors, with the 
shelves of plate, are intersected with erimson Vatican drapery, which is con- 
tinued in all the various compartments throughout the Hall. 

“From the bottom of the platform on which the throne and roval table stood, 
four long tables extended nearly half way down the Hall. At these tables sat 
the Lord Mayor -and Lady Mayoress, the Foreign Ambassadors, the nobility, 
the Aldermen, and a few of the members of the Court of Common Council. 
The royal avenue leading to the throne was in the middle, having two of the 
tables on each side. 

“Over the porch entrance, was the new gallery, built, by the desire of 
Sir George Smart, for fifty vocal and instrumental performers. This gallery 
projected in a manner certainly prejudicial to the general appearance of the 
Hall; but the harmony was immensely promoted by the combination. The 
gallery over the steps leading to the Council Chamber, which was upon this 
occasion converted into the Queen's drawing-room, was decorated with banners 
and armour very-tastefully arranged; and on each side of the steps stood a 
figure in complete armour, fresh from the hands of the armourer of the Tower. 

“The gallery opposite the music-gallery was oecupied by three stacks of 
armour; complete coats of mail were suspended from other parts of the hall.” 

“* From the roof were suspended two chandeliers of stained glass and prisms, 
manufactured in great perfection by Mr. Collins, of Temple-bar. _Gas-pipes, 
with innumerable burning-jets representing the tasteful folds of drapery, 
covered the sides of the hall. The rich and gorgeous dresses of the ladies, the 
dazzling brilliancy of their ornamental jewellery, and the graceful waving of 
their plumes, which formed their only head-dress, together with the more 
fantastic, but not less castly and glittering, habiliments of the gentlemen in full 
Court costume, contributed greatly to the imposing and effective magnificence 
of the scene.” 

The Queen took her seat on the throne amidst the acclamations of 
the company. The Lord Mayorand Lady Mayoress took their station 
on either side of her Majesty, but were almost immediately ordered to 
be seated. The Queen’s dress was of pink satin, very richly embroi- 
dered with silver; over her left shoulder was the riband of the order of 
the Garter, with the George appended; on her head the Queen had a 
splendid diamond circlet ; she also wore diamond ear-rings, and had a 
stomacher of brilliants. 

An incomplete list of the company is given in the daily papers, from 
which we select a few of the more distinguished names. At the Royal 
table, were the Dukes of Sussexand Cambridge, the Dutchesses of Kent, 
Gloucester, Cambridge, and Sutherland, Prince George of Cambridge, 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge, and the Countess of Mulgrave. 
There were four other principal tables, at which were seated, without 
much regard, it would seem, to ordinary precedence, Ministers of State 
and Citizens, Peers, Bishops, and Commoners, with now and thena lady 
—Lord Melbourne, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Peter Laurie, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Charles Pearson, theForeign Ambas- 
sadors, Mr. Grote, Miss Spring Rice, Lord Langdale, Lady Cecilia 
Li nderwood, Lord John Russell, Lord Durham, Lord Mulgrave, Mr. 
Spring Rice, Sir Edward Sugden, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, Alderman Winchester, Lord Howick, Sir George Murray, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Combermere, Lord Hill, Lord Glenelg, Mr, 
David Salomons, the Marquis of Chandos, Sir John Key, Lady C. 
Legge, Captain Berkeley, Sir Charles Wetherell, Mr. Byng, Mr. 
Fox Maule, Mr. E. J. Stanley, Alderman Brown, Sergeant addy, 
Lady Mary Stopford, Mr. J. Pattison, Sir Claudius Hunter, Mr. 
Alderman Birch, and the editors (reporters? ) of newspapers. 

The dinner, of course, consisted of a profusion of good things—220 
tureens of turtle soup, 50 boiled turkies and oyster-sauce, 60 roast 
turkies, 10 sirloins of beef, 40 dishes of partridges, 60 dishes of mince- 
Ples, &c. &c.; all supplied by Mr. Bleaden of the London Tavern. 

The china and glass was supplied by Messrs. Davenport— 

. “The dessert plates for the royal table are of white china, with vine border 
in gold, and a wreath of oak-leaves and acorns in raised mat gold around the 
Tim. A medallion at the top contains the crown, and another at the bottom 
the City arms, emblazoned in their proper colours. In the centre are the letters 

V. R.,’ in a handsome cipher, surrounded by an enamelled wreath of 
flowers of the most brilliant tints and exquisite workmanship. There were 
twenty-four of these plates, valued at 10 guineas each. The decanters, claret- 
Jugs, champagne, hock, and other glasses, are all richly cut, and ornamented 
— a vine border, varied with the rose, thistle, and shamrock, and the royal 

“The following are some of the articles of handsome gold plate used 
>, the Queen’s table and sideboard, supplied by Messrs. Brook and Son, 
be i splendid large richly chased monteths ; 62 rich embossed two- 
ar pRB gol covers: 12 splendid rich chased bowls; 18 very large 
er ap ‘3 chased edge scroll salvers ; 24 smaller ditto; 3 splendid chased 

asers 5 7 very fine old chased antique salts; 30 chased two-handle cups; 10 














magnificent embossed flagons; 1:3 elegant chased tankar«s, some in bold rehef, 
very beautiful ; 26 large rosewater dishes, chased with groups of figures, Feast 
of the Gods, &c. in bold relief; 14 elegant antique large embossed ewers, various, 
to correspond with rosewater dishes ; 22 splendid scroll arm candelabras, bold 
chased plinths and pedestals ; 1 splendid plateau with chased figures in groups ; 
4 plateaus, chased edges in bold relief; 1 large splendid silver chandelier, with 
branches formed of dolphins, for her Majesty’s drawing-room. Total value 
about 150,0007. 

“« The gold plate for the royal table, furnished by Emanuel Brothers, of Bevis 
Marks, was of the most costly description and elaborate workmanship. In the 
centre of the table, was a magnificent epergne, supported by figures of the three 
Graces, on sphynx pedestals, surrounded by a wreath of vine and oak- leaves. 
On either side were two massive candelabra en suite, on which the royal arms 
were displayed in burnished gold. The soup and sauce tureens, cellarets, dishes 
and covers, claret jugs, &c. were of the same costly material, and ornamented 
ina similar manner. The massive gold dinner and soup plates for her Ma- 
jesty’s use were ornamented with vine borders, chased centres, and emblazoned 
with the royal arms. 

“ The china for the general company was a pure white ground, to correspond 
with that provided for her Majesty’s table; the patterns being extremely chaste, 
and void of all ornament, with the exception of a vine border in raised gold 
surrounding the rims, handles, &c. Vast quantities of gold and silver plate 
were lent by different private gentlemen through Mr. Bleaden, amounting in 
value to somewhere about 400,000.” 

After dinner, ‘‘ Non nobis Domine ” was sung; and then, preceded 
by a flourish of trumpets, the Common Crier advanced to the middle 
of the Hall, and said, “ The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor gives 
the health of our most Gracious Sovereign, Queen Victoria.” The 
company simultaneously rose, and drank the toast with enthusiasm. 
“© God save the Queen” was sung; after which her Majesty rose and 
bowed repeatedly, with extreme affability of manner. The Common 
Crier then shouted—“ Her Majesty gives the Lord Mayor and Pros- 
perity to the City of London.” Bishop’s “ When the wind blows” 
was then sung. The only other toast was “ The Royal Family,” 
given by the Lord Mayor. Several pieces of music were performed 
during the evening; but as there were no politics and no speeches, the 
dinner ceremonial was felt to be a dull affair. 

At half-past eight, her Majesty’s carriage was announced. Most of 
the principal guests left the Hall at the same time. 

The Queenreturned by the same route asin the morning, but not in 
state. In spite of the unpleasant weather, and the unusually dirty con- 
dition of the streets, the crowd was still very great. On arriving at the 
end of Cheapside, her Majesty was greeted with “ God save the 
Queen,” sung by many hundred voices, accompanied by a band of wind 
instruments. ‘This was arranged by the Harmonic Society, who had 
obtained permission to oceupy the galleries which had in the morning 
been appropriated to the scholars of the City of London Schools. 
Along the entire route, till the Royal carriages reached Marlborough 
House, her Majesty was greeted with enthusiastic cheers ; and the 
rain having ceased for a time, the illuminations appeared to great ad- 
vantage. : : 

The daily papers contain between seven and eight columns of parti- 
culars of the illumination ; but they are only tiresome to the reader. 
The great majority were stars and crowns in various coloured lamps, 
some with and some without the initials * V. R.” The occasion did 
not furnish much scope for the display of “ingenious devices.” The 
Morning Post penny-a-liner gives the following as the most striking 
exhibition of the night— 

‘ A little above Essex Street, there was an illumination extending over the 
dimensions of five extensive houses and shops, and from its novelty attracted 
universal admiration, and frequently elicited the approbation of the passing 
crowds from the style of the arrangement, which was quite nowvelle, and which 
presented a toute ensemble that during our walk we did not see surpassed or 
even equalled. The illumination commenced at the house of Mr. Underdown, 
and terminated at that of Mr. Baugh, goldsmith and jeweller. In the centre of 
the house appeared this sentence, ‘ Victoria, may thy reign be long and happy.’ 
This passage was surmounted by the royal initials in amber-coloured lamps, and 
an old English crown in variegated lamps. To heighten this exhibition, a 
number of Brunswick and other stars of several orders were also attached to the 
framework of the iJlumination: the whole was surrounded by festoons of laurel, 
oak, and palm, aud wreaths of evergreens, likewise bouquets of artificial and 
real flowers.” 

During the whole of the day and night, the multitude were orderly 
and good-humoured ; and few serious accidents occurred. 

A diamond ornament of great value fell from the magnificent dress 
of her Majesty, as she alighted from her carriage at Guildhall. The 
ornament was broken to pieces, and the jewels dispersed in different 
directions. It is gratifying to be able to state, that through the dili- 
gence and integrity of the persons in attendance on the spot, every 
diamond was recovered and restored in the course of the evening.— 
Morning Post. 





The Metropolis. 

The annual dinner to celebrate the acquittal of Hardy, Tooke, and 
Thelwall, was held on Monday, at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. The company was more numerous than usual. Mr. 
Charles Buller, M.P., took the chair; and his speech on proposing 
“‘ Her Majesty’s Ministers” was listened to with much interest. He 
proposed their health in the hope that they would cordially unite with 
the Reformers ; especially since their existence as a Ministry depended 
entirely on the vigour and wisdom of the policy that must shortly be 
developed to the country— 

“¢ By this alone shall we maintain that union among Reformers which we 
all desire, but which we shall not secure by merely desiring. For that union, 
which implies a general and zealous cooperation for all common objects, a 
cheerful abandonment of every individual opinion which may interfere with 
those common objects, is not to be secured by exhortations to union, and de- 
monstrations of its expediency; but must be commended by such a policy on 
the part of Ministers as shall compel Reformers of every shade to unite in a 
common effort to obtain some substantial and ut the same time attainable re- 
form. IV have never known Reformers so unreasonable as to refuse to unite 
their energies for any attainable good, however small it might appear to many 
of them. When the Reform Bill was proposed, it fell far short of the desires 
of many of us; but, nevertheless, all, without any exception, united to sup- 
port it; and the advocates of the Ballot and Triennial Parliaments, the sup- 
porters of Universal and of Household Suffrage, all waived the discussion of 
their own favourite schemes, in order to further the attainment of a reform 
which they saw was within our reach, and which, however it might fall short 
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of their own ideas of perfection, they felt did contain some positive and sub- 
stantial good. It was the same in the case of a measure of somewhat less 
magnitude, but as undoubtedly of utility to the popular cause, I mean the 
bill for Municipal Reform. And if, since the period at which that measure 
was carried, disunion appears to have crept into our ranks, I can ascribe that to 
nothing but to that inactivity which is said to breed mutiny and desertion 
among the best troops; and 1 am sure that Ministers may, whenever they 
choose, establish a perfect union, by proposing some practicable reforms, for 
the attainment of which all of‘us cordially unite. It 1s the want of such an 
object that has engendered disunion and schism among us; it is this which 
more even than Tory corruption and intimidation has Jed us to the unsatisfac- 
tory result of the late general election. I know that there are those among 
the weak and insincere admirers of the Ministry, who, judging from the general 
Hl-success of the Liberal party on that occasion, and more particularly from 
the defeat which three or four very distinguished Radicals experienced 
in particular localities, have come to the conclusion that the country is 
opposed to thorough reforms, and that it is the interest of Ministers to adopt 
what they are pleased to call a Conservative policy. I read the lesson of the 
Yate general elections very differently. I see that, in spite of our being de- 
— of a few most eminent and valuable men, the number of thorough Re- 

rmers has suffered no diminution; that, even putting Ireland and Scotland 
out of the question, and adopting any criterion of, Radicalism that you choose, 
the number of Radica!s in the present Parliament is at least as great as it was 
in the last ; that consequently the whole loss of the Liberal party has fallen 
upon that portion which claims credit for excessive moderation, and more 
especially on those gentlemen who flattered themselves that they had disarmed 
Tory hostility, by carrying their moderation to such a‘pitch that the vulgar 
have inevitably classed them among Waverers and Doubtfuls. When I look at 
these facts—when I recollect that the ranks of the Radicals (as if that name 
should startle, at any rate, the very strong Liberals) have been swelled by the 
conversion of many of the moderate supporters of Ministers to doctrines that 
have always been considered jRadical, 1 believe that the result of the late elec- 
tions has been to make the supporters of Ministers more than ever deter- 
mined to obtain substantial reforms, and consequently to make it more than 
ever incumbent on Ministers to gain the confidence of those supporters by the 
adoption of a vigorous policy.” 

He did not wish, to use a cant phrase, to push Ministers on too 
fast; but he was persuaded that a vigorous policy would not only secure 
them the ardent support of the party to which he belonged, but would 

in over to them that portion of the people who had formed something 

ke a temporary alliance with the Tories, in consequence of being 
strongly acted on by prejudices against one or two measures on which 
Ministers had taken their stand— 

** Do not suppose that I mean to depreciate the real Reforming policy, with 
regard to certain Church questions, on which the Ministry has taken its stand : 
I rejoice that it has boldly encountered the Tories on these points: but I think 
it imprudent in having encountered them on these points alone. These are the 
points on which all supporters of every existing abuse unite and take their most 
determined stand, and on which the prejudices and ignorance which still prevail 
enable them to derive the greatest amount of assistance from those who on most 
questions agree with us. I do not believe that my own predilections are mis- 
leading me when I say that I am convinced that the reforms which those Radi- 
eals have been pressing Ministers to adopt have not half so many opponents in 
the country as those which Ministers have made the especial objects of their 
care. Taking the country altogether, the present opponents as well as the pre- 
sent supporters of Ministers, the Radical questions are points of union, got of 
difference. The adoption of these by Ministers would convert hundred oppo- 
nents into friends for one of their present friends whom it would drive into the 
ranks of the Tories; and I think that the especial a!vantage of the present 
occasion, if rightly used, is that the experience of the recent general election has 
brought into prominent relief the very questions on which the Reformers are 
really the strongest, and has rendered the reform of the Reform Bill and the 
protection of the suffrage the primary objects of public attention. Our expe- 


rience of the working of the Reform Act, at three general ejections, has now, I - 


imagine, produced the sad conviction that the framers of that act have failed in 
earrying into effect the excellent purposes for which they professed to design it 
—that representation has not been substituted for nomination—that the people 
are not fully, fairly, or freely represented—that we have only as yet exchanged 
the ancient borough system for one which, in ordinary times, secures hardly a 
better expression of public opinion, and causes a degree of immorality and 
misery, of corruption, of cruelty, and of fraud, which, if not more efficient in 
perverting the character of the representation, comprises within its circle of 
degradation and suffering a far larger electoral body. This is a system of which 
the whole country demands the reform—a reform by which those who intro- 
duced the Reform Act, above all men, are bound in honour and consistency to 
complete their work. We ask nothing but the keeping of the promise of the 
Reform Bill: we ask to have the franchise simplified, equalized, unfettered, and 
consequently extended: above all, we ask to have it protected. This is asking 
no wild change; this is urging no dangerous course. I know not what preju- 
diees or what secret understandings have hitherto prevented Ministers from ¢o- 
éperating with us on this point. But if] thought that this concession were 
still to be refused by them to the long-expressed, daily-increasing, aud now 
almost unanimous desire of every shade and every class of Reformers,—if I 
thougit that, clinging to the killing Jetter, they mean to renounce the quicken- 
ing spirit of their own great att, and that, asserting for their work a perfection 
with which no work of human legislation ever yet issued from the hands of its 
author, they will refuse to complete the Reform Act, and still claim the privilege 
of using, in opposition to the general object of Reformers, that very Ministerial 
powsr which the Reformers have placed in their hands,—I should not besitate 
to cay, that the maintenance of their Administration might still be desirable, but 
would be utterly impossible; and that on the heads of Ministcrs, and of 
Ministers alone, must rest the blame of overturning a Liberal Ministry, of 
ging back the Tories to power, and of sacrificing the general union of 
Reformers to the obstinacy of a few individuals, who take advantage of the 
axcessities of their party to impose their own mischievous crotchets on the great 
body of those with whom they act.” 

There were practical and administrative reforms, which Ministers 
might carry in spite of the Tory Opposition— 

** T believe that extensive and well-prepared measures of practical reform, 
imstead of being effectually thwarted by the Tories in either House, would 
daunt their opposition; and that the more sensible the inroads made by them 
upon aristocratic mono poly, the larger would be the number who would feel 
themselves interested in carrying them into effect. What Tory Opposition 
eould thwart Ministers in the revision of the Pension-list, or compel them to 
keep up the extravagance of the Civil List? What Opposition could defeat a 
Ministry in an attempt at real retrenchment, or in sich a reform of our Mili- 
fitary and Naval establish ments as would elevate the private soldier and sailor, 
and make promotion the reward of merit and service, not the privilege of birth ? 
or in euch a‘ Law Reform as would simplify and humanize our Jaw, and bring 
sound justice cheap'to every man’s door? or in such a Church Reform as would 
make the Church that poor. wwan’s-chureh of which it is now but a mockery, 
and apply the ample funds of the establishment to the wants of the working 
clergy, not to the waste of aristocratic drones? Nay, I will take even some of 









the administ: ative reforms which Ministers have actually proposed, but have, 
unfortunately, either proposed in an @]-considered and imperfect shape, or 
shown great slackness in pushing through Parliament; and I will ask what 
factious opposition could obstruct a sound Irish Poor-law, or a simple measure 
of abolition of Imprisonment for Debt, or a wise reform of the Court of 
Chancery, or, above all, an efficient bill for the Registration of Voters? or 
could prevent a Ministry that had served its country, by preparing and car tying 
such practical reforms, from being rewarded with the general confidence and 
good-will? So far am I from thinking that the present position of Ministers 
imposes on them a necessity for doing nothing, that I feel confident that never 
was a greater harvest of constitutional and administrative reforms placed within 
reach of an able, an industrious, and a sincerely Reforming Ministry. There 
are reforms which may be carried, if the Ministry will prepare them, in Parlia. 
ment.’ 

But there were “ difficulties in the way: ” of course there were— 

‘¢ The path of duty and honour is ever strewed with difficulties; but diffi. 
culties which must be overcome, instead of being evaded by quitting that path, 
That there is now no secret difficulty in the way of a r pow policy from the 
antipathies and fears of the Crown, we are assured ; me if there be any arising 
from the prejudices, the timidity, or the intrigues of individuals, Lord Mel. 
bourne must free himself from them, not by means of counter-intrigues and 
secret negotiations—not by lulling the hostility or sopping the ambition of petty 
cliques and insignificant individuals—not by folding his hands in ignominious 
inaction, to wait the advent of that happy but remote period when the most 
backward of his eolleagues or supporters shall have gathered wisdom or plucked 
up courage for good deeds; but by appealing in behalf of practical, intelligible, 
and extensive reform, to that people which never yet, in my recollection, re. 
— to bestir itself in behalf of worthy objects, or of the men who proposed 
them.” 

Mr. Harvey gave “‘ The memory of the Twelve Men charged with 
high treason in 1794, and honourably acquitted ”— 

Eight of these gentlemen he had had the honour of knowing personally, and 
three of them were his most intimate friends. He had the pride and pleasure 
of reckoning amongst his intimate friends the kind and virtuous Hardy, the 
pious and learned Jeremiah Joyce, and that ardent and honest Reformer John 
Thelwall. They were bound, not only by a deep sense of gratitude to these 
illustrious men, but by a sense of that Be which they owed to themselves, to 
their children, and to their country, to cherish their memories, and to transmit 
them with the most reverential respect to the latest posterity. These men, up 
to the time of their trial and to their ultimate retreat from this world, never did 
aught but what shed a lustre on the cause. which they hallowed by their exer- 
tions. He would test the sincerity of the men of the present times, and of the 
present Government, by the measures which these illustrious a supported, 
If he might be allowed to suggest it, he would say that the people ought to 
make up their minds at the present juncture of affairs as to two, or at most 
three, great measures, laying aside every thing else, and devoting their attention 
exclusively to the attainment of those measures. They should demand a com- 
prehensive reform of the Reform Act, which would embrace the three geat 
cardinal points of Household Suffrage, Triennial Parliaments, and protec- 
tion from intimidation and corruption by the Ballot. He wished it to be an- 
nounced, that he did not mean to allow a week of the approaching session to 
pass without giving notice of his intention, if the Government did not antici- 
pate him, of bringing in a bill which should embrace these three points. 

Mr. Galloway proposed the ‘ London Corresponding Society ;” 
which bad consisted of eighty thousand members, and essentially aided 
the cause of Reform. 

Major Renell gave ‘“‘ The memory of the Scotch Martyrs, Margarot, 
Gerald, Skirving, Muir, and Palmer.” 

Mr. Joseph Parkes gave ‘* Vote by Ballot, Extension of the Suf. 
frage, and the Repeal of the Septennial Act.” This toast had been 
intrusted to Mr. Villiers, the Member for Wolverhampton; but that 
gentleman being absent, the Chairman called on Mr. Parkes; who 
said, that though unprepared with a speech, he was not reluctant to ad- 
vance and avow his political opinions whether in public or in private— 

He would make no apology for the proposal of this toast ; but a justification 
was necessary from the recent circumstance of a speech of Lord Ebrington, at 
a Devon public meeting. The noble viscount, reported in the journals of that 
day, had not only expressed doubts of the efficacy of the mode of secret voting, 
but had further stated opinions on the finality of the measures of Parliamentary 
Reform of 1882, which appeared to him irreconcileable with the principles ot 
the Liberal party, and at variance with the principles of the present Adminis- 
tration. He had the greatest respect for the noble lord, and, he might be 
allowed to say, a personal regard for him. The noble viscount had passed a 
long public life of integrity and disinterested service as a popular representative. 
No one could attribute insincerity or sinister interest to that noble lord, who 
steadily, in the worst of times, adhered to the popular cause. But Lord 
Ebrington had pronounced the Reform Bill a final amendment of the repre: 
sentative system, and that the honour of its promoters was pledged to its perma 
nency as an unalterable amendment of the constitution of the House of Cow- 
mons. The meeting would allow him to examine the foundations of this 
position of the noble lord. He wholly denied the figality of the measure. The 
two great political parties of the state had exchanged positions, if the noble 
lord were correct. Sir Robert Peel in his address to his Tamworth copstituents 
declared himself for the integrity of the Reform Bill, and demanded that no 
further alterations in. the popular branch of the Legislature should be made. 
The cry of the Tories now was, “The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill.” This was the echo of the ese in 1831. And why bad the 
Tories adopted it? Because in fact the Reform Bills, as finally passed, were 
vot the measures of the Whig ‘Administration, but the mutilatious of their, Tory 
opponents. The bills, as framed and proposed to Parliament in the spring ot 
1831, were not the bills which received the coerced consent of the Lords an 
the sanction of the Crown in 1832. What contract did the People ratify 1 
either year that they would accept as final the amendment of the representation 
then effected? The nation made no such bargain. For half a century prt 
ceding, they had demanded a real representation. The persecuted men they 
that day met to celebrate had asked more than the short measure of the Reform 
Bills. “In 1830, on the formation of the Ministry of Earl Grey, public opinion, 
in all the great meetings throughout the country, claimed Triennial Parlia- 
ments, Houschold Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot. The ten-pound franchise was 
the unexpected proposition of the Ministry ; and the People widely advocated 
the Government scheme of Parliamentary reform. But who ever accepted it 
in full of all demagds? What Ministry, what temporary House of Consnons, 
could bind a nation, or sign for a people an irreversible contract, such as Lord 
Ebrington stated to exist? He denied wholly the existence or obligation ot 
such a bargain. Nay, if any contract could be set up against the county # 
was the original aud far superior proposition of Earl Grey, whieh, 3) 1b 2! 
passed into Taw, would have finally disposed of Toryism, Moreover, tie prees® 
Ministry could not recognize the honourable restraint avowed by Lod El: aie 
in his opposition to further amendment of the representation. Lord ' ape 
Russell had himself last. session supported, the virtual abrogation of she rater 
paying clauses, by proposing in lieu of Aprilthe preceding math 04 Spb Pe 
fox the paywent of rates, gud the effect of whieh would be to increase The 
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numbers of the constituency. That would be an organic change of the ex- 
isting representation, if eventually carried ; and therefore he could not believe 
that the Ministry of Lord Melbourne was opposed to alterations of the Reform 
Bills. Further, Lord John Russell in 183) had declared the principle of the 
Reform Bills to be founded on the disfranchisement of all boroughs under a 
constituency of 300 electors. Lord John Russell had further distinctly left the 
question of the duration of Parliaments for future discussion. 

Mr. Parkes went on to expose several of the glaring abuses of the 
representative system ; and declared his firm; belief that a more exten- 
sive reform was necessary. 

Among the remaining toasts, were “ Civil and Religious Liberty,” 
and “ Mr.O’Connell and Justice to Ireland.” 

At the Angel Inn, St. Giles’s, a dinner was given to Mr. Wakley, 
on Tuesday, by a portion of his constituents; Dr. Epps in the chair. 
Mr. Wakley again pledged himself to divide the House of Commons 
on the motion for the Address, on the three questions of Household 
Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, and Triennial Parliaments. Very well. 
Now, we presume, it is certain that the discussion on the Address will 
not be merely formal, but highly interesting and important. Mr. 
Wakley may rely upon it, that if he back out, or yield to Ministerial 
cajolery, he is utterly lost as a Metropolitan Member. 








The Working Men’s Association of London have published a long 
address to the working classes on the subject of national education. 
This paper contains some good notions, mixed up with rather too much 
preaching about the advantages of education. The right of the 
humbler classes to education at the public expense is insisted upon, 
and a plan of instruction suggested. It would be well for Lord Jobn 
Russell to read what follows, that he may understand how much fur- 
ther the wants and wishes of the people extend, as regards education, 
than in the days of Lancaster and Bell, when it was thought a fine 
thing to teach the children of poor foiks to read and cipher badly— 

“There should be four different descriptions of schools,—Ist, Infant Schools, 
for children from three to six years old. 2d, Preparatory Schools, for children 
fron six to nine. 83d, High Schools, for children from nine to twelve. 4th, 
Finishing Schools or Colleges, for all above twelve who might choose to devote 
their time to acquire all the higher branches of knowledge.” 

Some sensible rules are laid down for the management of the In- 
fant, Preparatory, and High Schools; and then follows a sketch of 
what, according to the notion of working men, a College should be— 

“ The Colleges, in our opinion, should be gratuitously opened for all those 
who choose to cultivate the highest branches of knowledge. We think an in- 
timate acquaintance with all known fucts would be a great addition to anti- 
quated lore, and greatly superior to the mystical absurdities at present cultivated, 
more from vanity than for utility. That the acquisition of the living linguages 
should be preferred to the dead; not that we advocate the neglect of the latter, 
but in order to promote a more intimate acquaintance with the inhabitants ani! 
literature of other countries, and thus help to break down those naticnal pre- 
judices which the tyrants of the world are too prone to take the advantage of, 
in fomenting the evils of war and all its terrific consequences. We think, fur- 
» that the education at these Colleges should comprise a knowledge of all 
i higher branches of the mathematics, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, agri- 
culture, botany, architecture (civil aad naval), natural philosophy, the science 
of government, political econumy, and every other science fitted to the capacity 
oF The schoturs,. - 

"In furtherance also of the great object of education, we think those schools 
open every evening, to enable all the adult population, who choose to 
iselves of the benefits of mutual instruction societies, singing, lectures, 
ier rational pursuits or amusements, unassociated with the means of 
1 tion aud vice, that they wish to indulge in.” 

Some of our readers will smile at the idea of acquiring “ an intimate 
acquaintance with all known facts,” and at the extensive range of study 
indicated in the catalogue of sciences given above; but all must agree 
iat men whose aspirations are so lofty will sneer at any contracted 
aud vulgar scheme of national education, on the plan of mere charity 
schools. There is evidently aspirit moving among the working classes 
at present, which will produce something more than the self-compla- 
cent ruling classes wot of. 

On Tuesday evening, a considerable number of working-men met 
at the Canterbury Arms, Marsh Gate, to consider the case of some 
cotton-spinners of Glasgow, committed to prison on a charge of con- 
spiracy to raise wages. These men, eighteen in number, had been 
treated cruelly in prison, thrown into damp cells, stripped of their 
clothes, and left without beds, from tweive o'clock at night till eleven 
the next day. Such was the statement of the prisoners, read at the. 
meeting. Several resolutions were passed, expressive of sympathy, and 
a determination to aid the workmen in Scotland. One of the speakers 
suid, that at present “a war was waged of capital against labour, of 
might against right, of wealthy masters against dependent workmen.” 
Another called upon the meeting, in strong language, to support the 
Scotch workmen: he wisbed the operatives to follow Lord Grey’s 
advice, and stand by their “order,” and resist equally the oppressive 
Tories and deceitful Whigs. 

On Thursday morning, the Lord Mayor went in the state barge from 
London Bridge to Westminster Hall, and was sworn in with the usual 
ceremony before the Barons of the Court of Exchequer. 

A correspondent of the Times having made a fuss about the scaf- 
folding erected for the accommodation of the Cathedral dignitaries of 
St. Paul’s to see the show on Thursday, Mr. Canon Residentiary 
Sydney Smith condescended to reply to the attack, in the following 
characteristic letter. 

“Sir—The establishment of St. Paul’s consists of a Dean, three Residenti- 
aries, and a stultus ecclesia, or regular fool. The business of the latter is to 
ve yap with litfle gossiping falsehoods and nonsense about the 
From ¢ ur stultus or stulta (for either sex is eligible) has said, that since the 
! Cromwell there has been no such desecration of the church. Now, 
the erection complained of ( which will be entirely removed before Sunday next) 
'8 precis-ly in the same place where the Dean and Chapter ordered a staircase to 
e Prepared for them, and accommodation prepared to see the procession of the 
<— Kings and Princes to Guildhall in 1814. Scaffolding was erected all 
eg ial Pye Somer ee Rf oone 
or #3 . 3 F gd e church is shut for a fortnight 
iree weeks, to enable carpenters and joiners to erect scaffolding for the 
Charity children, 

“The present erection is not for the promiscuous admission of the public, but 
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for the accommodation of the Chapter and of their friends, admitted by their 
own signature. As for accommodation to my reverence, (us our officer terms 
me, ) Tisrks had the smallest intention to be present—not from the lack | of 
loyalty, but from the fear of rheumatism. Sypney Smit. 

From an announcement by Colonel Maberley, Post-office Secretary, 
it appears that after this day there will be seven twopenny post deli- 
veries,—namely, at eight, ten, twelve, two, four, six, and eight o’clock. 
At the General Post-office, letters may be put in an hour later, and at 
the Cornhill, Charing Cross, and Langham Place receiving-houses, 
half an hour later, than at the other Twopenny Post-offices. 

At Bow Street, on Tuesday, Mr. Samuel Headen, a newsvender of 
Knightsbridge, was held to bail on a charge of forwarding a letter and 
an account to Mr. Jobn Musters, of Colwick Hall, Nottinghamshire, 
under a newspaper cover. On the same day, Mr. F. Daniels, of 
Upper Stamford Street, pleaded guilty to a charge of writing letters to 
his wife in the country in the envelopes of newspapers. He also 
entered into recognizances to appear and take his trial at the next ses- 
sions of the Central Criminal Court. 

On Monday morning, between two and three o'clock, as a drove of 
bullocks were being brought into Smithfield Market, one of them, 
which from over-driving had become in an infuriated state, made a 
rush at a drover named Parsons, and catching him just underneath the 
ribs on the right side, tossed him over his head, thereby fracturing se- 
veral of his ribs. He was removed to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
and remains in considerable danger.—Post. [It is a pity that an 
Alderman of the City of London had not been tossed instead of the 
drover: the event would have caused a sensation suflicient perhaps 
to have produced an abatement of the Smithfield nuisance. } 





Che Country. 


There was a splendid muster of Devonshire Liberals at Barnstaple, 
on the 30th ultimo, to celebrate Lord Ebrington’s election for North 
Devonshire. About 1200 gentlemen, 750 of whom bad entered the 
town in procession on horseback, dined together in a banquet-room 
erected for the occasion. The party was the largest remembered ia 
Devonshire to have assembled for a political purpose. In the galleries 
were many ladies of rank and distinction in the county, and the appear- 
ance of the whole was grand and imposing. I.ord Ebrington spoke at 
some length when his health was drunk. After alluding to the cir- 
cumstances of the late contest, and especially to the opposition of the 
clergy, and the endeavours made by the Tories to inflame the public 
mind on the subject of Ireland, he proceeded, in compliance with the 
reiterated call of the assembly, to deliver his sentiments on the Ballot— 

“‘T never have and I never will shrink from giving my opision fairly aod 
most explicitly on any subject in any meetiag of my constituents in which it is 
called for, whether that opinion may be in conformity with that of the majority 
of those whom I address, or whether it may unfortunately differ with theirs. 
Gentlemen, if I could bring myself to believe that the ballot would effectually 
give that security to the honest and independent voter in the exercise of his 
elective franchise which, | am ready to admit, is in many ins'ances now want- 
ing, I certainly should not feel any hesitation in voting (as I did on one@cca~ 
sion, in a very small minority, and when the subject was not a very popalar 
one) in favour of the ballot: but, gentlemen, the more I have reflected upon 
the subject, the more satisfactorily have I brought my mini to the conclusion 
that the ballot would not be productive of that effect. You could not prevent 
the landlord from soliciting his tenant—you could not prevent the wealthy cuse 
tomer from soliciting the tradesman whom he employs; and ia propertion as 
they would have the less means of ascertaining whether their pronmuses were 
kept or not, they would be induced to exact more solemn and binding pledges 
than they now seek. It appears to me, therefore, that the on!y refuge by which 
a man, under these circumstances, could secure privacy to his vote in conse- 
quence of the ballot, would be in a case in which he voted ia one way after hav- 
ing promised in another; and I confess that [ cannot bring my mind to the 
conclusion that it would be of any advuntage to the really honest and inde- 
pendent elector to give him such a means of escape from the inconveniences 
which may be consequent upon the fearless expression of his opinion. At the 
same time, I am bound to say that, feeling as I do that the system of cvuercing 
votes is one which requires a remedy—feeling as Ido that no remedy has yet 
been pointed out which to my mind {is satisfactory, still, as itis that which 
the majority of the people are in favour of, I have for some time abstained from 
voting against the ballot, until I can satisfy my mind that some better remedy 
can be found.” 

Another cry of ‘* Universal Suffrage,” proceeded from a large por- 
tion of the assembly; and Lord Ebrington, apparently not very well 
pleased with the catechism to which he was subjected, said in reply 
to it— 

‘‘ Gentlemen, as to the extension of the suffrage to householders, I have te 
say, that although perhaps I may not individually feel any great objection to a 
proposal of that sort, yet [ cannot forget, that when the Reform Bull was passed, 
I said for one, that if we could but establish the suffrage as it was laid down- 
in that bill, we would stop there: and I will not be driven by the voice of any 
man or any party—no, not even by such an assembly as I have now the honour 
to see around me—to go one jot beyond what my honest conviction prescribes 
to me to be the limits to which I so pledged myself. I will therefore tell you 
freely and at once, in the face of this meeting, that 1 am not prepared to supporé 
a motion for the establishment of household suffrage. (Cheers, and a voice of 
‘* Why?”) have just stated my reason why. I expressed myself satisfied 
with the Reform Bill as it passed ; at least so far as the suffrage was concerned, 
I accepted itasa final measure. I stated what I had done, on the hustings on 
the first occasion on which I met my constitucnts afterwards; and I received a 
full expression of their approval: and | will not now, at the bidding of any man, 
turn round upon the declaration I then made, or of the compact we entered inte 
with those who were not then prepared to goso far as I was, but who upon the 
understanding [ have stated were induced to give their concurrence and support 
to the Reform Biil. Gentlemen, I thank you for the opportunity of expressing my 
sentiments to this great mecting, to which I feel oo many accounts so much in- 
debted, but on no account more indebted than fur the opportunity its call has 
given me of stating to so large a body of my constituents my opinions on some 
subjects upon which I fear it is my misfortune to differ from many of them ; be- 
cause I feel that the advantage of meetings such as this is, not only that it affords 
you a kind and social interview with your Representatives, but that it enables 
you to ascertain from them the points upon which they agree with you, and 
those upon which they differ from you, and by that means the better to determine, 
whenever the opportunity arrives—and probably it will occur to you at no dis- 
tant period—whetber or not they are fit persons to represent your sentiments.” 

Other speeches were delivered, but we have only seen a report of 
Lord Ebrington’s. 


Another meeting of Lord Ebrington's constituents took pla:¢ on the 
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2d, at Bicetord, Little worth notice occurred. The principal questions 
of the day were not mooted. Lord Ebrington expressed his earnest 
wish that there should be a strong demonstration of feeling in England 
in favour of the Lvish measures of the Government. The Honourable 
Hugh Fortescue slightly alluded to the Ballot, as “a mere speculative 
point ;” and to the Corn-laws, as ‘a bare feature of political economy !” 

The North Staffordshire Whigs gave a dinner at Cheadle on Tues- 
day, to their Member, Mr. Edward Buller. Lord Shrewsbury, Lord 
Waterpark, Lord Alfred Paget, Sir Edward Vavasour, and a nume- 
rous party of gentlemen of the county, were present. The harmony 
of the day was not broken by any impatient Radical—all was “ Whig- 
gery, and calm and quiet.” 


Sti eenmnmneel 

The defeated Liberals of Flintshire gave their candidate, Mr. Lloyd 
Mostyn, a dinner at Holywell, on the 3d instant. Among the com- 
pany, were LordDinorben, Lord Mostyn, Mr. W. O. Stanley, M.P., 
and a strong muster of country gentlemen, bankers, and farmers; 
there were also two clergymen. Mr. Mostyn stated the causes of his 
defeat at the last election; and showed, by an analysis of the poll, 
that hud the tenants-at-will been prevented from voting, he should 
have been returned, as a large majority of the independent freeholders 
had supported bim. The clergy were as active on the Tory side in 
Flintshire as elsewhere— 

“ There is another subject, and it is wth the utmost pain I advert to it—I 
have been reviled, maligned, and denounced as an Infidel, Atheist, and the 
associate of the most immoral characters. I allude to the conduct of the clergy 
in this county; and when I find some of those who promised neutrality my 
most active opponents, I cannot help again looking at my analysis, where I find 
that 60 were registered, 12 of whom did not exercise their franchise, but of the 
remaining 45 that voted, 59 voted against and but 9 for me. Now I ask what 
caused this extraordinary and irreconcileable disproportion of these reverend 
functionaries? Do they wish to perpetuate the abuses in Church and State ? 
(‘* Yes, Yes!”) Do they possess superhuman foresight, or was it the magical 
effect of an episcopal whisper? I hope the time is not far distant when those 
functionaries will cousider the wishes and feelings of their flocks; and that it 
wiil not be said of them ‘ whose end is destruction, whose glory is their shame, 
whose God is their beily.’” 

Lord Dinorben alluded to the foul means employed in the late elec- 
tions; and avowed himself the determined though late and reluctant 
advocate of the Ballut. | As Colonel Hughes, Lord Dinorben was 
known for many years as one of the most intelligent, independent, and 
clear-headed Reiormers in the West of England and the Principality, 
and it willbe seen that his speech at Holywell was not uuwortby of 
his high reputation. ] 

* When I cast my eyes around, and see the respectable and intelligent audi- 
ence that I } now the honour to address, T cannot but ask why my honour- 
able 1d ! d <zeal and assiduity « ion 
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nd calumny) interfere er menace to 
then, Sirs, statute has been heaped 
—but in vain; for what avails it 
nd the electors are under the control of those who 
it? Corruption, Sirs, has been tco strong for the 
ave been bronght to a pass that loudly calls for refor- 
h gave the right of tianchise intended it should be free. 
cht w he laws recognize that does not assume a guarantee for 
ree exercise of it; for we are told that there is not a wrong without a 
But where is the remedy for the wrongs of which we complain? 1 
cannot find it. The weak must be protected against the oppressions of the 
powertul; and Lani compelled to join the ranks of those who seek for that pro- 
tection in the Ballot. ( Here the whole company simultaneously rose, and gave 
three rounds of hearty cheers, succeeded by clapping of hands and long-con- 
tinued plaudits.) Lwould couple that with the Household franchise. (More 
cheering.) Of Household franchise I have always been a warm friend, but I 
confess that | have been a late and perhaps reluctant convert to the Ballot. 
But, though late and reluctant, I assure you I shall not be the less zealuus ad- 














vocate. But you will remember that the subject is one of paramount im- 
portance. The question resolves itself into this—is our representative system to 
recede toa state worse than that in which it was before the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, or are we to realize the benefits intended for us by that bill ?” 

{ Let this manly statement be contrasted with the twaddle of Lord 
Ebrington about the “compact” with milk-and-water Reformers, and 
the finality of the Reform Act.]} 

Mr. Stanley said, that he had voted against the Ballot, but now he 
would support it; and the Division-lists of next session would show 
that he was not the only convert. He knew of many others. 





At the anniversary dinner of the Lewes and East Sussex Reform 
Association, on Thursday, Mr. H. B. Curteis, who has usually been 


’ 





5 
classed among the Whigs inclining to Conservatism, declared, that 


now say, “ that it was his determination henceforward, whether as a 
private gentleman or a Representative, to advocate the Ballot.” The 
Brighton Herald says, that the company had been anxiously Waiting for 
the conclusion of the sentence ; and the instant it was closed, they rose 
together and gave three vehement cheers and one cheer more. Mr, 
Curteis then added, that he found many of the old Whigs were now 
favourable to the Ballot; and among them he would name Mr, Deni. 
son, M.P. 

The Ballot meeting at Stroud, on Monday week, received but slight 
notice in last Spectator, because we bad no full report to refer to, 
In the Cheltenham Free Press, however, we find an account of the 
proceedings, and a report of the principal speeches. In supporting 
the resolution to petition Parliament for the Baliot, Mr. Mountain 
mentioned several cases of intimidation and ill-treatment of the elec. 
tors for voting conscientiously— 

“* Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Mountain, ‘if you—all of you—for it is not 
a party measure—if you wish to hold your farms, to retain your customers, 
keep your employment, and support your families, and without violating your 
consciences, you must resort to the use of this. (Here Mr. Mountuin intro. 
duced one of Mr. Grote’s ballot boxes, amidst a tremendous shout.) Yes, 
gentlemen, this is the voter’s protection, and England’s safeguard. * * # 
Gentlemen, the very act of canvassing is intimidation. There go forth a host 
of persons comprising landlords, bankers, lawyers, and rich customers: when 
they call on a tenant, the landiord Jeads the van, shakes his tenant by the hand 
most cordially, and speaks very kindly to him, and asks for the favour of his 
vote for Mr. A., who is so very good a man that he is sure he won’t refuse him. 
The poor tenant, who would in reality soover vote for the transportation of 
Mr. A. than that he should sit in Parliament, replies, Yes, sir. The farce, 
or worse than farce, proceeds by the banker stepping forward when the voter is 
one who has overdrawn his account; the lawyer if he has the voter’s deeds, 
and so on. To put an end to this, and to render the representation of the 
kingdom what all profess it ought to be—pure and free, you must procure the 
Ballot as the remedy, and as the only remedy. One gentleman has said, that 
not one in a thousand would accept the Ballot; Lord Moreton, who is much 
better authority, says that nine out of every ten persons are desirous of 
having it.” 

Mr. J. C. Symons insisted on the peculiar duty of the electors of 
Stroud to take the lead in demanding the Ballot— 

“He could appreciate the difficulties which might justify other places in 
sending petitions for the Ballot to Parliament, unattended by the demonstration 
ofa public meeting: by such a course would not do for Stroud. It must be by 
a public manifestation, originating with a large, crowded, and energetic assem- 
bly of the people, such as he now saw before him, that an appeal for the Ballot 
must be made by the constituency of that noble lord, who, in all matters affect 
ing the electoral liberties of England, held predominant influence in the councils 
of the Queen. We, therefore, on the authority of communications with some 
of the leading Reformers of the country, felt justified in declaring, that a firm, 
emphatic, but respectful demand for the protection of the Ballot from this 
borough, iniluentially related as it was to the Heme Secretary, might in itself 
even break dowa the barrier of that suicidal opposition to the Ballot, which the 








Gover nt had hitherto given. Stroud was expected to take the Jead in this 
be . a. . - , 

it was bound to put itself in the front rank—in the van ef the people 

in their appeal for the protection essential to the free exercise and maintenance 


of their rtered rights. Was there a necessity for new power to the realiza- 
tion of the Reform Bill? What were the undeniable facts evidencing the in 
ey ol the electoral power of the People ? Had not the Reiorm majori- 
the House of Commons dwindled from 200 to 20? Tad the Ministers 
jority at all? Were these facts; or were they not suilicient to con- 
; at he had prophesied to Lord Juin Russell, ere the last 
election had commenced ?” 

He was astouished at the infatuation of Whig opponents of the 
Ballot— 

« We are told that the People may be again agitated, without recourse to the 
Ballot, as they were to procure the Reform Bill; aud that we may so recover 
I deny the fact, and oppugn the principle. It is vastly well 

agitation, agitation. 

















our lost ground. 













for vho are rich or independent, to cry ¢ A ; 
but they ieel, do they appreciate the sacrifices—the cruel and costly sactis 
> a . xf . “ae 1e denen 
fices—by which agitation must be attended from the pour and the depen 


dent? Lhave witnessed enough, during an active canvass, in more than one 
part of the county at this last election, to be well able to estimate the injury a 
poor man generally sustains, ay and inflicts upon his wife and children when 
his vote is given to a Ministerial or Liberal candidate. Ii the Government 
will come furward and adopt the Ballot, and give earnest to the People that 
there is a refuge at hand—a_ permanent shield from eppression— which shall be 
worth struggling for, 1 doubt not that it will prove a sufficient stimulus to the 
effective energy and courage of the People. But if the Government doggedly 
refuse a defence to the weakness of those whom they call on to fight against the 
armed power of oppression—if they continue to exact sacrifices, while they 
withhold protection—if they expect the People to do every thing for them, 
whilst they do nothing for the People—then will another appeal to the country 
inake their position far worse than it now is: they who refuse the sole means of 
effectually defeating the Tories, will be held as befriending the Tories, and as 
every bit as bad as Tories themselves. Agitation without a Government pro- 
mise of the Ballot is petite and delusory. Let those ask who will of the poor 
man to sacrifice himself and his family for the mere sake of keeping the Whigs 
in office: I for one will not—I for one cannot find it in my conscience to do 80; 
aud I speak as one of millions in the same mind, and pledged to the same 
resolve.” ( Vehement and long-continued cheering. ) ; 
[Mark this, Lord . ohn: as an opponent of the Ballot, your election 
for Stroud is as uncertain as for South Devonshire.] ‘* Was it politic, 
was it wise,” continued Mr. Symons, ‘‘ to make the preservation of 
the commonest constitutional rights dependent upon periodical agita- 
tion?” é 
“We are arrived at such a pitch, that, positively, unless the People are 
goaded to the verge of rebellion, there can be no majority for good government 
in Parliament. Is this agitation good for commerce? is it good for trade? 1s 
it in the interest of peace and even of morality? Iam opposed to agitation, 
to excitement, and to turbulence. I wish to sce the course of just legislation 
regulated by reason, and codperative with peace, quietness, and order. ‘he 
Ballot will effect this: without the Ballot we have but a choice between vi0= 
lence or slavery. 1 wish to see elections made contests of principles instead © 
of contests of purses—trials of judgment instead of appeals to debauchery. 
The increase of the demoralization caused by the present system of elections 1s 
gigantic. The means used well bespeak the purposes intended, and the ends to 
be answered : they who try to buy you with their gold, will sell you in return— 
they who try to debauch you with drink, seek to profit by your demoralization, 
that they may the easier oppress and enslave you. The Ballot ought to be a “i 
vocated above all by the religious party in this country; it is the effective check 





* he had found the voters of Sussex so oppressed and intimidated, that 


to the appalling increase of ummorality in the laud induced by each election.” 
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It was resolved that Mr. Poulett Scrope be requested to present the 
petition to the House of Commons, and that Lord John Russell be re- 
quested to support tt. 

A society has been framed at Cirencester, called the ‘ Ballot Union,” 
for the purpose of procuring the Ballot, and, for the present, nothing 
else. ‘The Members believe that Registration Clubs without the 
Ballot are useless, and that there is already a sufficient number of 
registered Liberals, if they dared to vote as they liked. It is therefore 
a part of the declaration, signed by each member of the Association, 
“to cease to agitate any other grievance until the Ballot be obtained.” 
A petition to Parliament, numerously signed, will be presented early in 
the session; and circulars have been sent to many of the Liberal Mem- 
bers, requesting them to support its prayer. The answer of Mr. Jervis, 
the new Member for Bridport, merits attention— 

“ Whitehall Place, 21st October 1837. 

“ Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a circular, emanating from 
an association called the Cirencester Ballot Union, of which I perceive you are the 
Secretary, requesting me to give my support toa petition iu favour of the Ballot, 
which the Association in question intend to present at the meeting of Parliament. 

“The step which the fassociators are thus taking is, in my humble opinion, the best 
and wisest which under existing circumstances they can possibly take. I applaud 
them for it; and I trust the example thus set by the honest Liberals of Cirencester 
(for none but dishonest, that is, lukewarm Liberals, who are in fact nothing but 
Tories in disguise, are opposed to the Ballot) will be extensively follawed. 1t wants 
but a simultaneous movement on the part of the Liberals throughout the Kingdom to 
secure the attainment of this great national object—for national it is in every point of 
view—without which, I feel convinced, we shall ere long be in the power of that 
insolent and selfish faction which it was thought the Reform Bill, with all its acknow- 
ledged errors and imperfections, had crushed for ever. Vain hope! the snake is 
scotched only, not killed. A little more, and but a little more, apathy and indifference 
on the part of the Reformers of England, (for Ireland and Scotland are wide awake.) 
and we shall be again sunk, though not, I trust, irretrievably, in the abyss of Toryism, 
from whence we have but just escaped, 

“ To save us from a consummation so much to be dreaded by all true friends of civil 
and religious freedom, our only hope now is in the Ballot; unless, indeed, those in- 
genious and well-meaning persons who are opposed to its introduction, as not likely to 
attain the end we aim at, namely, the protection ofthe indigent and dependent voter, 
will be kind enough to point out a plan which is mere likely to be effectual for that 
purpose. Let them but do so, and I, for one, shall gladly and thankfully take 
advantage of their suggestion. Our object is the same; let us not quarrel about the 
means of effecting it. Till they have something better, however, to propose, I shall, 
with all due deference to their superior wisdom, continue a firm friend to the Ballot. 

“ Holding these opinions, therefore,—opinions, which in spite of the insolent frowns 
of office, are now, I am happy tosay, shared in by a very large portion of the elective 
body,—the Reformers of Cirencester may be assured that my feeble endeavours shall 
not be wanting, when the time comes, to assist in carrying a measure, of the paramount 
necessity of which the events of every fresh election afford us the most convincing and 
irrefragable proofs; on which, perhaps not merely our welfare, but our very existence 
asa free age depends ; and which all but those who are interested in perpetuating 
the abuses of the present system of open voting, with all its inevitable and degrading 
consequences, must wish to see triumphantly carried. 

“Inthe mean time, let the Reformers of Cirencester calmly and systematically pur- 
sue the course they have adopted. Let them moreover (but without bating one jot of 
their honourable and praiseworthy exertions to obtain the one great desideratum, purity 
of election) take this for their consolation—a consolation in which all true Reformers 
may and must participate—that the principle of secret voting is fast gaining ground in 
the country, and must ere long be conceded, 

“T have the honour to remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
“Swynren Jervis.’ 
At a meeting of the North Warwickshire Tories, at Nuneaton, on 
.. En : ‘ : a 
Monday, Sir Eardley Wilmot delivered a speech, highly satisfactory 
to the meeting, and suflicient to stamp him as a member of the Conser- 
vative party. 

On Thursday week, the clergy of Sheffield got together a large 
meeting in the Music-hall of Sheffield, on the subject of National 
Education, and endeavoured to pass a series of illiberal resolutions ; 
but the great majority took part against the parsons, who with difficulty 
obtained permission to speak a few sentences, and retired from the 
meeting signally discomfited. 





, 





The results of the Municipal elections, as at that time ascertained, 
were stated in last week’s Spectator in the following words— 

“The Liberals have the advantage in Liverpool, Northampton, Exeter, 
Andover, Bewdley, Totnes, Kidderminster, Leicester, Boston, Nottingham, 
Coventry, and Stamford; the Tories, in Norwich, Hull, Dover, Shrewsbury, 
Kingston, St. Alban’s, Bridgnorth, Poole, York, Grantham, Colchester, and 
Warwick. In Bristol an equal number of each party was returned.” 

The Hull Observer (which we do not see regularly, but which we are 
favoured with when our attention is wished to be directed to any par- 
ticular subject) has been sent to us this week, in oder, we presume, 
that we might not miss the following sentences at the beginning of its 
leading article— 

‘Our friend of the Spectator, like Rachel, ‘ refuses to be comforted’ under 
his political afflictions, and, in the singleness of his sorrow, fancies our situa- 
tion to be gloomier than it is. With this shade upon his vision, he has classed 
Hull among the towns in which the Tories have gained ground at the municipal 
elections ; the fact being that no contest was even attempted, and the Corpora- 
tion is, as in the preceding year, composed entirely of Reformers.” 

Now in our summary no particular allusion was made to Hull; and it 
might have occurred to the journalist, that without any design or incli- 
nation to make the situation of the Liberal party “ gloomier than it is,” 
Hull might have been classed by mistake among the towns in which the 
Tories had succeeded at the Municipal elections. When the Hull Ob- 
server deals with as many facts as the Spectator, committing fewer 
mistakes—or when it knows that the Spectator has in a single instance 
been guilty of fabricating, or of wilfully suppressing or perverting, any 
facts for a political purpose—it may be permitted to indulge in a mode 
of censure which on the present occasion seems to have no excuse but 
(setting aside malice) want of judgment and taste. With respect to 
the Hull election, we are glad to learn tbat the Liberals have kept 
their ground; and we can very easily explain how it happened that we 
fell into the mistake of giving the victory to the Tories. In the 
Courier of Friday, we found a paragraph (which also appeared in other 
London papers) headed “ Kincsron,” in which it was stated that the 
“election for Town-Councillors took place yesterday, fourteen Re- 


Sormers and two Tories going out,” and that the writer had ‘to record 


the loss of one from the Liberal ranks ;” but it was added, that when 
the “threats and intimidation used by the Tory party” were considered, 
the Reformers were “ agreeably surprised at the result at the different 
Committee-rooms.” A long list of names and numbers followed. 
Knowing that at Kingston-upon- Thames, there could not be sixteen 
vacancies, (the whole number of Councillors being only tventy-one,) we 
Supposed that Kingston-upon-Hull was the town meant; and we are 
at a loss still to know what place to substitute for Hull. 





To the result of the Municip! elections mentioned in our first ime 
pression last week, the following must be added. The Liberals appear 
to have the advantage in Sudbury, Faversham, Chippenham, Chester, 
Wigan, Bedford, Beverley, Buckingham, Tiverton, Carmarthen, 
Leeds, Dartmouth, Barnstaple, Tewkesbury, Swansea, Lichfield, 
Richmond, Truro, Liskeard, Ipswich, Bury, Hertford, Stockport, and 
Evesham; the Tories, in Harwich, Scarborough, Windsor, Newark, 
Plymouth, Huntingdon, Oxford, Hythe, Portsmouth, Gloucester, 
Ripon, Helston, Stockton, Durham, Maidstone, Wycombe, Mone 
mouth, Bridgewater, and Launceston. 

We learn with much pleasure that the honest and intelligent Williane 
Rathbone has been elected Mayor of Liverpool by the Council of that 
town. The opponent set up by the Tories was Mr. Charles Birch; 
but that gentleman declined the honour, in a speech of just eulogy om 
Mr. Rathbone. The numbers were—for Rathbone 46, Birch 10. 
Mr. Rathbone is the first Dissenter ever elected Mayor of Liverpool. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Foster has been unanimously chosen Mayor of 
Evesham; the defeated Tories not summoning courage to give the 
slightest opposition. A correspondent informs us that Mr. Foster is 
the only Liberal chosen to the Mayoralty of Evesham for upwards of 
two centuries. About two bundred and thirty years ago, a Mr. 
Robert Allen was Mayor ; but having “ evinced symptoms of dissension 
from the chartered procedure of his Tory colleagues, he was on that 
account expelled.” 

A fire broke out on Wednesday night in the extensive warehouses of 
King, Witt, and Company, lead and colour merchants of Southampton. 
Many persons attended to give assistance in putting out the fire and 
save the property. While they were thus engaged, a tremendous ex= 
plosion occurred; the roof and walls fell down; and it is supposed 
that no fewer than thirty persons were buried in the ruins. Seven 
dead bodies were dug out on Thursday, dreadfully lacerated. The 
accounts of this calamity are as yet vague and imperfect. 

As the two o’clock train of carriages on the London and Birming- 
ham Railroad were passing near Watturd on Monday afternoon, a fatak 
accident occurred. One of the labourers at work on an unfinished part 
of the road was holding a horse close to the line of trams, when the 
animal, becoming frightened by the noise of the train, shied and une 
fortunately threw the man under the track of the engine. His body 
was nearly severed by the contact of the wheels and steps of the 
carriages, and death shortly ensued. He had ample time and room to 
avoid any mischief, but remained within reach of danger, apparently 
out of mere carelessness or intentional bravado— Times. 

As the Exeter mail was proceeding to London on Wednesday morne 
ing, the fog was so thick that the coach overturned, in a deep pool of 
water near Staines. The passengers were got out safely, with the 
coach and the bags of letters; but the two leaders were drowned, 





IRELAND, 

The assailants of Lord Mulgrave’s government have been hard a€ 
work within the last few days. Dr. Elrington resigned the office of 
Chaplain to the Li Lieutenaat, rather than submit to the regulatiom 
prescribed by Dr. Vignoles, Dean of the Chapel, not to read the 
offensive service of the Protestant Church for the sth of November 
and immediately a cry was raised, that Lord Mulgrave was mutilating 
the Prayer-book to please the Papists. It turns out, however, that 
for the last sixteen years the 5th cof November service has been uni- 
formly, and very properly, omitted in the Viceroy’s chapel; and this 
is the upshot of the last trumpery calumny against Lord Mulgrave. 
It is to be hoped that a clergyman of better sense and less bigotry than 
Dr. Elrington will be appointed to the vacant chaplaincy. 











Yesterday week, Mr. O'Connell assembled a numerous company of 
merchants and others, in the Commercial Buildings, Dublin, and exhi- 
bited Mr. Grote’s Ballot-bex, explaining its simple mechanism. He 
was obliged to repeat his explanation several times, as fresh parties 
came crowding into the rooms, anxious for instruction. A gentleman 
asked Mr. O'Connell “ how a blind man would vote according to this 
plan,” and Mr. O'Connell is said to have replied, “ That, Sir, I must 
acknowledge is a poser.” We can scarcely believe that Mr. O’Con- 
nell was not prepared with a better answer to this question. He might 
have explained, that any friend of the blind man would tell him the 
order in which the names were arranged, and then he might put the 
bodkin into the first, third, or fifth hole, as he chose,—unless, indeed, 
he had lost the power of feeling as well as sight. But suppose a blind 
man could not vote according to Mr. Grote’s plan, who but a perfect 
simpleton would on that account refuse protection to the masses that 
can see? Because blind men are incapacitated from serving on juries, 
should the trial by jury be abolished ? 

Mr. O'Connell delivered a long speech to the Dublin Trades Union 
on Monday; and, on his motion, resolutions were passed expressive of 
confidence in Ministers, disapproving of the rating plan of the Irisk 
Poor Bill, and reprobating in strong terms the combination outrages 
against the property of Mr. Guinness and other Tories. 











Mr. Colquhoun, of Killermont, M. P. for Kilmarnock, lately thought 
fit to attack Mr. O'Connell, and the religion he professes, in a speech 
published in the Ayr Advertiser. The attack has drawn forth a pune 
gent reply from O’Connell, in the form of a letter to Mr. Colquhoun. 
Some passages of it will entertain our readers. 

“I begin with pleasure, by declaring that there are two subjects on which we ele 
tirely agree. 

“Ist. You have, it seems, determined not to sit by my side in the House of 
Commons. 

“ Agreed, Sir, agreed, I do not indeed know that you would do me any harm if you 
did sit by me; but of this { am quite sure, you would not do me any good, As to 
your sitting part, therefore, Sir, on which you undeservedly lay such stress, we are 
heartily agreed. Sit where you please so tha i 

“Qdly. You, with a candour nut to be e 
admit—aud I heartily thank you for tl 
started in life, down to the present day, 
and tenor of my way.’ 

“ Yes, Sir, you are once again right; quite right. I have followed, as you state, ‘% 
steady, unifurm, uubeuding course.’ Lat onee own the soft impeachment, aud recoge 
nize the sweetuess of flattery, even whea coming from you. 

“But, in sober sadness, your assertion is quite true. [ first started in life as am 
advocate of civil and religious liberty—not coutiued to any ove country or section, buf 









ected from a man of your unwise prejudices, 
» admission—‘that I have, from the time I first 
steadily and directly followed the even course 
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THE SPECTATOR! 





extended to the entire famiie éf miaxnkind-—Jiberty.-for every caste, and creed, and 
colour --demecratia sontrel mingling with every haman institntion—freecdom of con- 
science for all professors of Christinnity, The mistakes of conscience are for God to 
Giscover aud to éorreet. It is not for poor weak man to dare to interfere, by force or 
fraud, bet ween his fellow-creature and his conscientious worship of his God. 

* These are the princip!es with which I started in life; these are the principles to 
which I have devoted the years of my youth and my manhood; these are the principles 
to which my heart and judgment eling in my maturer age, with an energy and affection 
not exceeded by the strongest throbbing of my warmer and more glowing because 
younger pulse.” ‘ : 


Next, as to the points of difference— 

“Ist. You gay that I am ‘a keen Roman Catholic,’ and that you are ‘a sincere 
Protestant! 

“Sir, 1 deny both branches of the proposition, I am not a‘ keen Roman Catholic ;’ 
i am, on the contrary, 2 plain, blunt, unaffected, and most thoroughly convinced 
Catholic—perfectly submissive to the decisions of that church which Christ instituted 
to decide controversies and preserve union. 

“ You, on the other hand. are not a ‘sincere Protestant.’ I undertake, before I close 
this letter, to demonstrate that you are not sincere as a Protestant. If you were, you 
would adhere to the Protestant principle, as the Protestant Dissenters do. You are an 
Established Churchman. Of this more hereafter. 

“Qdlv. You say that I am ‘anxious for the exaltation’ of my church; that you are 
“equally anxious for the preservation of yours.’ The first part of the proposition may 
create a verbal dispute. Iu one sense I am anxious for the exaltation of my church: [ 
am anxious for its exaltation ‘in usefulness, in learning, and above all and before all, 
in piety.’ Believing with the certitude of faith, that it is the trae church of God, I wish 
it to exalt itself every day more and more in the diffusion of religion, and the promotion 
of divine and universal charity amongst men. 

“ But if by ‘exaltation of my church,’ you mean that to which you seem to be sin- 
cerely attached—the accumulation of worldly wealth or temporal power—the coalition 
with or support of the state—you are, Sir, permit me to tell you, grievously and entirely 
mistaken. You misrepresent—-I hope it is because you mistakc—my seutiments. I 
do vot wish for any temporal wealth or power’ for my church. I do not wish for any 
state provision for my church. These are the things which already veiled and obscured 
her sanctity—which provoked, and to a certain extent palliated, the horrors of the sa- 
called Reformation. These are the curses, and not blessings; ani I say it in the pre- 
sence of that God before whom both you and I shall stand, to be judged for an eternity 
of weal or of unutterable wo—I say it with all the solemnity, but I trust without any 
of the profaneness. of an oath—you would not be more determized to resist the ‘exal- 

» tation’ of my church in temporal power of state endowments, i I should be andam; 
nor could you be, as I believe, half so sincerely opposed to such a consummation of evil 
as I am,” 

It was not the preservation of the Protestant Church, or the spread 
of Protestantism, about which Mr. Colquhoun was anxious— 

“It is not the things of Gol you desire to preserve, for these cau le in no danger. 
It is the tithes, the oblations, the extensive glebes, the temporal power, 2! 











tlt the inso- 
lence of authority, which your vain pride delights to see possessed by Cliristians pur- 
porting to believe as you do. 

“If you were sincerely desirous to preserve your churel, would you not, in the first 
Instance, seek to strip her of those incumbrances and defilements which render her 
odious to the Irish people? Would you not seek to present her to the people of Ire- 
land in the attitude of bounty and blessing, and not of robbery and legal vexation ? 
Is it Moucoin, red with the blood of the cheerfal child, slot int ii 
gr 
wo 
as that of Rathcormac, strewed with eight human care 
blood of the widow’s youngest son—all—all shot to deat! 
lings and fourpence churcli money ! 

“ If you were siueerely anxions to preserve your cherch, you wonld have its sacred 
Protestants’ rites paid for with Protestant money; you woull have its t i 

cations terminated by Protestau! piety; and for the fiery zeal of Ci. 
1 substitute the cffulgence of Protestant bener ce and chi 
No, Sir, no—you are not sincere in the support of any 
—for tithes—for church rates- compulsory payments —for 
deed, indeed, my good Sir, son are not sincere in your love for any 

It was a bad exchange that the people of Kilmars 
they took Mr. Colquhoun for Dr. Bowring— 

“It is very disereditable to the electors of the Kiln 

Lit ‘re to Dr y Vit are you 
1s one ¢ able and ved of the sound 
aman v o promote the deve 
indus y sion of our co 
enli athe nations of t 
relations —a friend to freedom an 
indeed preposterous: and, ifit is tc 
ticism, it demonstrates that the peopl your part of Se 
po'itieal int-ligence and integrity as I have heretofore believed. 
a Ceplora’ 12 exhibit'o. of the abuses to whic) religion may be appli 















ire, as she piously led him to enjoy the snuny air? [se thet the spot 
id establish your altar? or do sou desire to strengthen her by a fort 
s, and wet with t 


in the 





pursuit of three shil- 
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SCOTLAND. 

The Dundee Advertiser, a Parnell- Ministerial paper, says that Lord 
Durham’s opinions must have been “ considerably moditied” since his 
tour in Scotland in 1834— 

“His letter to Mr. Bowlby, during the late contest for the county of Durham, 
was notin keeping with the character assigned him by the Radical section; and 
his address delivered the other week at the Durham Reform Society removes all 
ambiguity as to his Lordship’s position. If we might be allowed to express an 
opinion in a few words, we would say that Earl Durham entertains a Radical 
creed but advocates a Whig policy. He has changed none of his opinions he 
says,—he is as strongly attacned as ever to ‘ household sutirege, vote by ballot, 
and triennial Parliaments ;’ but he adds, ‘ I never could and never would, as I 
stated in my letter to Mr. Bowlby, force them dogmatically on the considera- 
tioa of the Government or the country.’ We are not exactly aware of the 
meaning his Lordship may attach to the term ‘ dogmatically ;’ but, if his opinion 
be that the measures spoken of should only be urged forward as gently as possi- 
ble and with due consideration to the ease of the party in power, then we say 
that such a policy would not have Jed to the emancipation of the Catholics, or 
to the passing of the Reform Bill; nor will such a policy lead to the extension 
of the suffrage, vote by ballot, or triennial Parliaments.” 








HHiscelaneous. 

Sir Robert Peel has arrived in Paris. The story of his intended 
return to the Lord Mayor's show was probably a party ruse. 

Lord and Lady Lyndhurst and Lord Canterbury are to leave Paris 
on the 16th. ‘ 

= Cabinet Council was held yesterday afternoon, at the Foreign 

ice. 

Parliament will meet on Wednesday next, and proceed to the choice 
of Speaker; and the Members will then be sworn in. On the Mon- 
day following, the business of the session will be formally opened with 
the Spee:h fromthe Trone. The usual Ministerial dinners will take 
j Jace on Saturday next. 

The Morning Chronicle announces that Alderman Wood has been 
made a Baronet. 

The authorities of Oxford University have put forth a notice, that 
on the 22d instant they shall submit to the Convocation some projected 
alterations in the statutes; one of which is to substitute for the oath 

of obedience toall the statutes, taken by students on matriculation, an 





admonition to obey them. So it seems that even the Oxford gentlemen 
are moved by public exposure of their’ bad practices. Lord Radner 
has beaten Dr. Copleston and the Chancellor Duke. 

The Kentish Chronicle says, that Mr. James Bradshaw applied to 
the Carlton Club for money to pay the expenses of his election at 
Canterbury, but was told that there was a ‘‘ deficiency of means.” Ie 
is also said that Mr. Scarlett asked for a trifle towards paying bills in- 
curred at Norwich, amounting to 9000/; and that he got—200/. 





A correspondent of the Times, noticing the remark in last Spectator, 
on the anxiety of the Tories to keep Lord Hill at the Horse Guards, 
enters into a defence of his Lordship’s conduct as Commander-in. 
Chief— 

“If general opinion be any evidence of public feeling on the subject, we 
should say that Whigs as well as Tories desire Lord Hill’s continuance in office ; 
and all for the same reason—the confidence they repose in his Lordship, in- 
spired by nearly ten years’ impartial discharge of his duties. So far from 
Tories supposing that they derive any peculiar advantage from Lord Hill’s 
position, we know that many of that party complain that Whig influence is 
stronger at the Horse Guards than theirs. However, this we deny, convinced 
of the impartiality of the gallant nobleman, and confident that the eligibility of 
any applicant for a post or promotion is, as it ought to be, the sole ground far 
granting either ; and we could name a very distinguished officer who has beea 
refused the command of a regiment, although supported by the united interest 
of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Hussey Vivian, because Lord Hill thought 
him too young a Major, and that there were others who had stronger claims 
to the promotion in consequence of length of service.” 

Respecting Lord Hill’s uniform anxiety to promote experienced 
officers, and his making the “eligibility of any applicant” the “sole 
ground” of promotion, some facts have been communicated to us by 
& correspondent, evidently well acquainted with the subject on which 
he writes; but he has foolishly omitted to give his name and address; 
and as we have not had time to verify his statements, we canuot gua- 
rantee their accuracy. We have an impression, however, that the 
Army List, if examined, will prove our correspondent to be well- 
informed. 

If Lord Hill is so remarkably free from favouritism, how does it 
happen that so many of his kith and kin, young men, have got sume of 
the best appointments in the service, and hold commisions coveted by 
experienced officers, but which, for lack of interest of an overwhelming 
description, they desire in vain ?— 

Captain R. Frederick Hill, 53d Regiment. 
Lieutenant G. C. Hill, Royal Horse Guards. 
Lieutenant C. Hill, Royal Horse Guards. 
Lieutenant A. Hill, 68th Regiment. 

Did these young gentlemen owe their desirable appointments to loag 
and brilliant service? Is not one of them the Captain or Lieutenant 
Hill who figured in a Police report some time ago? But there are 
inore Hills in the Army— 

Licutenant-Colone! Hill, 53d Regiment; Ensiga in 1819, Licutenaat- 
Colonel in 1856. 
Major P. Hill, 53d Regiment; Ensign in 1824, Major in 1836. 

Who is Major-General C. Hill, if not one of the same family? 

It will be said that these Messrs. Hill bought their rank, and that 
their promotion caine in due course. Not in every instance, if our cor- 
respondent is not mistaken, Was not Major R. Hill, the Junior Major 
of the 53d Regiment, (Lord Fitzroy Somerset's regiment,) waen he 
bought the Licutenant-Colonelcy over the head of Major Butler, who 
had returned his name for purchase ; and is not Major Butler to have 
one of the first good things which fall in, as a recompense for bis good- 
nature? If this is true, then the officers of some regiment on a good 
station will, one of these days, find themselves robbed of their promo- 
tion, to make way for Major Butler, who made way for Lord HilPs 
nephew. 

Repeating that we do not pledge ourselves to the accuracy of these 
statements, we yet believe them to be true, and we invite contradiction. 
Till they are disproved, Lord Hill's friends had better suspend their 
praises of his freedom from jobbing. 

arenas 

From the Paris correspondence of the daily journals, we gather the 
particulars of a strange proceeding, in which the Duke of Hamilton and 
Lord and Lady Lincoln are concerned. It appears that Lady Lincoln, 
the Duke of Hamilton's daughter, having suffered much from # nervous 
complaint, was taken to Paris, and placed under the care of two phy- 
sicians, Dr. Wolowski, a Pole, and Dr. Koreff, a Prussian, Atter 
attending her Ladyship for four months, an improvement in her health 
became evident; and to confirm her convalescence, she went to 
Switzerland, accompanied by the Dutchess of Hamilton and her hus- 
band. Previously to his departure, Lord Lincoln put 960/. into the 
banking-house of Laffitte, with directions to pay it over to the Doctors, 
upon their giving up a journal which they had been requested to keep 
of the varying symptoms of Lady Lincoln’s complaint. During the 
absence of the party in Switzerland, the Duke of Hamilton, who re- 
mained in Paris, obtained a portion of the journal; but the Doctors 
refused to give up the remainder, unless they were paid a much larger 
sum than the 9602. So the account remained unsettled. Lord and 
Lady Lincoln and the Dutchess of Hamilton returned to Paris; and 
were assembled with the Duke at the Hotel Bristol, Place Vendome, 
when a servant entered, and placed before Lady Lincoln a legal docu- 
ment ordering the payment of 30,000 francs into the treasury of the 
court, to abide the issue of an action for 400,000 francs, which Doctors 
Koreff and Wolowski modestly claimed as their fees for attending her 
Ladyship. Lady Lincoln was so much shocked that a relapse has 
taken place, and she is now very unwell again. Immediately atter- 
wards, Lord Lincoln was arrested, and taken by the officers to M. 
Cremieux, the barrister employed for the extortionate Doctors. With 
M. Cremieux an arrangement was made. The 30,000 francs were 
lodged with Laffitte, and Lord Lincoln was released. This is the case 
against the Doctors ; but, in a published letter from Dr. Koreff to the 
Countess of Dolomieu, Lady of Honour to the Queen of France, 
their defence is given— 

After stating that he and his friend, Dr. Wolowski, had been engaged te 
attend Lady Lincoln io her illness, and how by their care her Ladyship bh 
been restored to health, Dr. Koreff proceeds to dwell upon the unremitting 
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jaful nature of-his and his colleague’s attendance on the noble patient; that 
he himself bad frequently spent sixteen and his friend Dr. Wolowski twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four in close attendance on their charge. That his 
own health had become impaired from the incessant and laborious duties he had 
discharged, and that Dr. Wolowski was from the same causes threatened with 
the loss of his sight. That during the latter portion of their attendance on Lady 
Linco’n, they had not been treated with that vivility and consideration so emi- 
peotly due tothem. That at an interview of Dr. Marjolin with her Ladyship, 
they were not suffered to be present; and that, in fine, her Ladyship and family 
jeft Poris without requiting him aud his colleague for their attendance. 

Dr. Koretf then passes to the demand of 400,000f. made of Lord Lincoln. 
Ontraged in their feelings by his Lordship’s having suffered eight days to elapse 
ince bis retusn to Paris without communicating with them, Dr. Koretf and 
pis fried saw that a public justification was imperatively necessary for them. 
They determined, therefore, to take such steps as would compel resort to the 
public tribunals; and learning, moreover, that Lord Lincoln was about to quit 
Paris vgain, they demanded a sum of 400,000f. for their trouble, and sued out 
awrit similar to that Known in the English courts of law as a writ of We exeat 
requo; on Which Lis Lordship was arrested. The physicians add, that they 
did not expect to be paid the 400,000f. (16,0002. sterling) they so demanded : 
13 they anticipated the payment of so exorbitant a sum, they would have de- 
vended 600,000, or any other larger amount not likely to be complied with ; 
heir motives being to induce resistance to their claim, in order that the case 
l all its facts, in satisfaction of their wounded honour, should come before the 
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pubbe. 
The ease will be tried at Paris; M. Cremieux being counsel for 
the plaintiffs, and Mr. Berryer, it is said, for the noble defendant. 





My. Henningsen, known asthe friend and comrade of Zumalacarre- 
guy, Count Pina, a Spanish Carlist we presume, and Mr. Gruncison, 

eer 1 yf} rr Dp, P ‘oul ae a ‘arlos, have 
-pondent of the Morning Post at the court of Don Carlos, have 
nisto the bands of the Christinos ; who have cast them into pri- 
son, end shot their guide. Lord Palmerston, on being applied to, 
immediately wrote to Mr. Villiers at Madrid, and the British Consul 
at Bayonne, to procure the release of the prisoners; tie Post thank- 
fully acknowledges the promptitude of Lord Palmerston’s interference. 











An recount is given in the papers this morning of the prevention of 
ameditated attack on the Queen’s life. It is stated that Charles Stuber, 
formerly kept a baker's shop in Chelsea, failed jin 


tte. 
tla 


a German, who form 
business ; and some property he bad in Germany, as well as his effects 
in Nvgland, was taken by his creditors. His distressed circumstances 
and an unhappy marriage disordered the man’s intellect; and, fancying 
that in some way the Dutchess cf Kent was instrumental in depriving 
hin of his property in Germany, he vowed to be revenged upon her 
Royse! Highness. He returned to England about the time when 
Collins threw the stone at William the Fourth, at Ascot Races; and 
to’} Hughes, a constable of Chelsea, that he would fill his pocket 
with stones and beat the Dutchess of Kent’s brains out. Hughes took 
him to Bow Street ; and Stuber was ordered to find security for his 
good behaviour, but was afterwards allowed to go at large. About the 
el of last month, however, the poor maniac wrote a letter toa person, 

awed, declaring that he had resolved to shoot the Queen and her 
moiicr, on their return from the City. This letter was sent to the 
Home Office, and thence to Sir Frederick Roe. Stuber was arrested 
on the 3th ultimo; and certificates of his insanity having been pro- 
ured, 
order 





of the Magistrates, to the Hoxton Lunatic Asylum; where he 
hie is said to be about sixty years of age. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
‘ed—At Gravesend, Nov. 6th, Rapid, Vield, from Vaa Diemen's Land; 7:h, 
is, Miller, from New South Wales; and 9:h, Kyle, Fletcher, from Benga! 
7th, Henry, Walmsley, from Mauritius. Off Scilly, 6th, John Fleming, 
At Liverpool, 4th, John Dugdale, Scott, from China; and 10th, 
At St. Helena, Sept. 4th, Lord Lowther, Vineent, from 
At Batavia, 9th, 
At Van 






hima, Cru- 
~--—, from Bengal. 

At China, May 24th, Sarah Barry, Evans, from London, 

Peres'ord, Mitchell; and Columbian, Pritchard, from Liverpool. 
en’s Land, 18th, Dawson, Dawson, from London. 

Saited—From Gravesend, Nov. 7th, Euphrates, Buckham, for Bombay. From 
Liverpool, 4th, Elephanta, Buchanan, for Be 3 Sth, Selma, Luckie, for ditto; and 
Competent, Rhodes, for Bombay ; 9th, Cestrian, Killock, for Bombay ; and Glasgow, 
Hamilton, for Singapore, 














BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTIis. 

On the 7th inst., in Belgrave Street, the Countess of PomFREt, of a son. 

(a the 4th inst., at Grove Park, Warwick, Luiy Dormer, of a son. 
a. uy the 3d inss., at Moor Place, Hertfordshire, the 1 ady of Sir Ssymour Braye, Bart, 

A ASON. 

es the 4th inst., in Welbeck Street, the Lady of the Rev. Epwarp Henry Dawkins, 
Ola sim, 





Vu the Qist ult., at Highfields, Ross-shire, N.U., the Lady of R. G. Coausers, Esq., 
Bomb:y Civil Service, of a son. 


Ov the 3lst uit. at Moor Hill, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. A. Lascenuss, of a son, 

Unite Ist inst, at Dulwich, Mre. Haran, of a daughter. 

Un ihe 30th ult., at Brussels, the Lady of Daxixu Ticue, Esq., of Rossana, in the 
county of Wicklow, of a son, 

At Dreunington Rectory, York, the Lady of the Rev. Tuomas Earrtoy, of a son. 

On the Sth inst., the Lady of the Rev, James Worruineron, of Guilford Street, of 


twins, 
MARRIAGES, 


Cu the 7th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Josera Jexy¥nt, Esq. to ANNA 
Lovisa, only daughter of the late Sir Charles William Flint. 

Onthe 7th inst.,at Euston Chureh, the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Pureps to the Lady 

ary E. Frrzroy, eldest daughter of the Earl of Euston. 

On the 7th inst., Fraxcis CkawsHay, Esq, of The Forest, Glamorgan, to Lavaa, 
daughter of Richard Crawshay, Esq.,of Honingham Hall. 

On the 26th of July, at Fresnillo, in the Republic of Mexico, Henry Lewis Loner, 
Esq., to SARAH ELLEN, only daughter of William Pollard, Esq., of that place. 

On the 3lst ult., at St. Pancras New Church, Cuaries Vines, Esq., of Reading, 
to Mary Eniza, eldest daughter of Stratford Alfred Eyre, Esq, on, of Fitzroy 
Street, Fitzroy Square, and formerly of her Majesty’s 13th Regiment of Light Infantry. 

On the 4th inst, at #. George's, Bloomsbury, Cuarrxs ALListon, Esq, of iower 
Street, eldest son of John Alliston, Esq,, of Russell Square, to Susan Lynra, eldest 
dang hter of Frederick Cowper, Esq, of the latter place. 

DEATHS. 

On the 6th inst., in St. Helon’s Place, SamvusL Winter, Esq., of Southwood Louse, 
Isle of Thanet, in his 67th year. 

On the lst iust., at Bedford, Ropert CHaztss Ogiesan, Esq., of Crawley House, 
Bedfordshire, in his 55th year, , , 














NO 
POSTSER( PT: 
Satiabay Nigur.: 

The General Assousbly of the States of Hanover was dissolved, by 
a rojal proclamation, on the 30th of October; on the 3Jst, letters 
patent were issued dissolving the Cabinet Ministry, but retaining 
the members of the Cabinet in their offices as Departmental Minis- 
ters; and on the lst of November, other letters patent announced ta 
the Hanoverian people that King Ernesr had resolved to set aside 
the Constitution of 1833. That Constitution, he tells them, never 
was legally established; for, by the Constitution of 1819, it was de- 
creed that no alteration should be made in the fundamental law of 
the country, except with the consent of the King and the States ; 
and the States did not econeur with the late King on several 
articles the Constitution of 1833. Moreover, he successor 
to the crown, and also baving collateral right, always refused to 
sanction it. King Exsyegst, however, is graciously pleased to allow 
that until they are legally altered or abolished, the laws passed under 
the Cogstitution of 1533 sball remain valid. He promises to apply 
himself diligently to the formation of a new Constitution; and until 
his labours are completed, the Constitution of 1819 must be in force. 
He gives his subjects some hints as to the kind of Constitution he means 
to establish; the chief of which is, that the States wili only meet once 
in three years, instead of annually, and for a session not exceeding 
three months. As a sop tothe people, he promises a reduction of 
1€0,000 dollars a year in the “tax on persons and trades,” from the 
beginning of 1838. 


in as 





ne 


The accounts from Constantina represent the French army as 
suffering dreadfully from cholera, dysentery, and typhus tever. 





AA most important judgment was delivered this morning in the Court 
of Chaneery, on the Liverpool Chureh Endowment question. The 
Loid Chancellor reversed the demurrer decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, and declared the appropriation of the 105,0001. to the increase 
of the clergymen’s stipends, illegal. This case has created great inte- 
rest in all the corporate towns; and the result fully justifies the bur- 
gesses of Liverpool, who, with laudable public spirit, contested this last 
and worst act of the old Corporation,—7Zrue Sun. 





In a leading article, this morning, the Times arraigns the conduct of 
Lord John Russell, in commuting the punishment of William Smith, 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation at the Northamptonshire 
(Juarter-sessions in April, to three months’ imprisonment in Milbanix 
Penitentiary, Smith’s offence was stealing and destroying his father’s 
will, When the commutation of punishment became known, Mr. 

iikins, the committing Magistraie, wrote to Mr. Cartwright, the 
hairman of the Northamptonshire Magistrates, on the subject; Mr. 
Cartwright applied to the Home Office, to know why the sentence had 
been altered without any communication with the Magistrate-? Mr. 
Fox Maule, in reply, sent an extract from a letter of a Dr. Watson to 
Lord Jobn Russell, to the effect that the prisoner had committed the 
offence “in‘the tortured heat of the moment ;” that he had evinced great 
ccitrition, and was suffering severely in health and spirits; and that he, 
Dr. Watson, concurred with the prosecutor in wishing the punishment 
to be alleviated. A letter from Mr. Wilkins is published in the Times, 
contradicting these statements: Dr. Watson, it is said, had nothing 
whatever to do with the prosecution; the offence was proved to 
have been premeditated and concerted with two of the prisoners’ 
brothers; very unhappy consequences have been occasioned by the 
Smiths’ conduct; the prisoner’s health was not suffering. There is also 
aletter from John Green, the prosecutor, stating distinctly, that, when 
applied to, he refused to sign a petition in favour of Smith. Under 
these circumstances, the Magistrates, at the October Sessions, thought 
right to pass a resolution expressive of surprise at the conduct of Lord 
John Russell, in acting upon the communication of Dr. Watson 
without consulting them. A statement of the whole case was also sent 
to the [Tome Office; but no further notice of the affair has been taken 
by Lord Jehn Russell. 











MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excaawnasr, Pripay ArrsrNxooyn. 
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There has been very littie business of importance in the ¢ 
week: yesterday was kept as a close holyday, and the three previc 
almost entirely devoted to the preparations for the Queen’s visit. ‘The eatreme 
plenty of money which is obtainable on good commercial bills at the low rate 
of 23 and 5 per cent., is operating, slowly but surely, to increase the price of 
all the English Securities. The price of Consols is about 3 per cent. higher 
than the quotation of last week; the other descriptions of Stock are also pre- 
portionately higher, New Three-and-a-half per Cents. having been dune to- 
day at 1014. 

An increased value bas been given to all the European Continental Stocks, 
by the probability that the French Five per Cents. will be reduced. This 
measure, which was a favourite one with the Bourbon Government, and in 
which they were twice foiled by the opposition of the Rentiers (a large aud in- 
fluential class in France,) seems likely to be carried in the course of the fe!- 
lowing session of the Chambers, as many Deputies have been returned p'edged to 
support it. 

Danish, Russian, and Dutch Stock, have all undergone different degrees of 
improvement, and may be cited as in demand at the present quotations. 

Spanish and Portuguese Bonds are still depressed : the former may, however, 
be quoted at the price of last week; but the transactions in them have been so 
few, that the variation in price has only been from 193 to 20. The conviction 
which has new become general, that the approaching Dividends on the Portu- 
guese Stock will, if satistied at all, be only liquidated by the issue of Deben- 
tures, is operating unfavourably upon the price of these Securities; and though 
the price is not much lower thas last week, the market is heavy and feeble. 

There is some appearanee of a resumption of activity in the markets for Rai!- 
way Shares, consequent upon the improvement which these investments have 
wadergoue in Liverpool and Manchester, the head-quarters of this description of 
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traffic: but neither the rise in price nor the business transacted has been im- 
portant. 
Saturpay, Twetvsg o’Ciocr. 
Very little has been doing here this morning. A few bargains have occurred 
in the English Funds, but most of our quotations of Foreign Stock are nomi- 
nal. The Spanish and Portuguese Bonds are heavy at current quotations. 
The South American Securities are at yesterday’s prices; viz. Buenos Ayres 
90 to 22; Chili 29 81; Columbian 244 5; Mexican 27 to $; Peruvian 
19} 204. 
is ai) . Saturpay, Four o’cocr. 
An error in the Price Current has occasioned some inquiry in the Share 
Market. It appears that in the course of yesterday a bargain was effected in 
British Iron Shares, at 34/.; but in the daily list of prices that quotation was 
assigned to Brazilian Mining Shares. The Brazilian Shares are oe 211. ; 
and on the appearance of the quotation of 34/., many of the gratified holders be- 
lieved that a rise of 15/. per share had taken place. Anxious inquiries were 
made at the Stock Exchange in the course of the day as to the cause of the sup- 
josed improvement, when the error was discovered and rectified. So little has 
en doing this afternoon, that we cannot quote any variation from the morn~ 
ing’s prices. 
3 per Cent. Consols.....6.++ 934 4 Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 824 4 
Ditto for Account ...e-00.-+. 934% Dauish..... cnewesienwieite cee) | pee 
3 per Cent. Reduced ........ 924 ¢ Dutch 24 per Cents......... 53¢ 4 
New 34 per Cent, Anns,..... 101 4 Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 32% 4 
DOC IDK ..cascsecescoesn SULE © Ditto 3 per Cent. .......06. 22% ¥ 
Tndia Stock .....ccsccccccce 2648 Russian (1822) per Cont... 110g 
Ditto Bonds.....0+...e+00.+ 93 SSpm. Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 198 % 
Exchequer Bills ......+..... 51 53pm. Deferred Stock ...sccssocess 6% 
Belgian 5 per Cents. ..ex div. 1l01¢ 4 Passive Ditto ..e0+..- 








RADICAL REFORMERS NOT FRIENDS OF THE WHIGS. 
[From the Globe of Saturday last.) 

The Ultra-Radical Movement has given Lord Durham the go-by ; or, rather, 
his Lordship wisely and manfully has disclaimed the Mountain; and the 
Mountain has lost no time in returning the compliment. ‘ Not many days 
“ince,” quoth the True Sun, solemnly, ‘the sun of Lord Durham, asa 
popular leader, set for ever.” The grapes are sour—Lord Durham has de- 
clared he will not consent to make himself a popular leader in the sense of the 
hacks of the populace; and then they discover Lord Durham is not the 
man for them. So we told them three years ago. " a - 
‘We mean nothing personally disparaging to the honourable baronet, (Sir Wil- 
Jiam Molesworth, ) as regards his abilities or honesty, when we say that nothing 
is easier for any man of station and property than to obtain a reputation sudden, 
noisy, and worthless, as the deserter and defamer of his own class. Let the 
portion of power retained by the higher classes in this country be completely 
wrenched from them, (a catastrophe quite as disastrous, from whichever side it 
may be provoked, to the progress of free principles as to the peace of an indus- 
trious people, ) let the “ Moderate Reformers” be—where Sir William would 
have them—and where will Sir William himself be? Where have all genteel 
Jevellers, whose projects have unhappily been cursed with success, found their 
own place in the chaos they have toiled in creating? The Moderate Reformers 
are wel! revenged of them when they do succeed; a calamity which we trust is 
not reserved for this country. 

[From the Globe of Monday.) 

Sir William Molesworth’s friendship is too much dashed with pique and pre- 
judice to be very candid. We could spare candour which strives to hurt under 
pretext of friendship. We count the Cornish baronet at the best amongst 

“ Those 
Who are called friends because they are not foes ;” 

or rather, because they cannot consistently call themselves foes. We have never 
been the first to seek to sow divisions amongst Reformers; but where divisions 
exist, and operate upon language and conduct, it is giving the enemy an advan- 
tage to dissemble our sense of their existence. Sir William Molesworth or any 
one else may do as much mischief as they choose to take a fancy to do, under 
pretext of friendship—and may be quoted by the Times and Post, day after 
day, as unexceptionable witnesses against their own party—if we are not to 
think ourselves at liberty to show that they are but our Aalf-friends, and that it 
js not in the nature of things they should ever be more. That this is the fact, 
is no disparagement either to us or to them; that, being the fact, it should be 
clearly made out and perceived to be so, is essential to our safety, and, we think, 
to the honour of our Aa/f-friends. It is not, perhaps, quite to their honour, 
under pretext of friendship, to indulge in regrets and fears of events as certain 
and imminent, which the Tories dare not speak of as such—dare not yet hope 
for. It is not, perhaps, quite to their honour, under pretext of friendship, to 
sneer at “* persons of high rank” for telling—the truth—as regards the confi- 
dence placed by our youthful but instructed Queen in her present advisers. 

Sir William Molesworth may term the loyal feelings of the English and 
Trish “ fancies and prejudices ;” and may think it very absurd of them to care 
at all for their queen bee, or to trouble their heads about how she feels towards 
persons and parties. Absurd, however, as it may seem to the spleen of some dog- 
Mmatists, the people do care about the views of their gracious Queen and 
Governor—do rejoice to feel their young and lovely Sovereign sympathizing 
with her subjects in the grand objects of national aspiration. 

The supposition of pure and perfect friendship on the part of frondeurs like 
Sir William Molesworth, to the present or any moderate Ministry, cuts two 
trays, and both waysso mischievously, that it must not be suffered to be worked, 
at the rate it now is, by the common enemy. In the first place, the identifica- 
tion of the whole Ministerial party, on all ‘points, with the doctrines professed, 
in season and out of season, by such politicians, inevitably teuded to estrange 
and disgust the more timid and sober friends of the Ministry. In the next 
place, the vaticinations of evil with which such politicians invariably requite 
every failure to follow their impatient counsels, are seized by the Tories as anti- 
cipations of impending ruin from friendly quarters. 

“ Giver h’ avowed, the erect, t nanly fue: 

Bold I can meet, perhaps may tur . 

f all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send— 
Save, save, oh save me from the candid friend!” 















[From the Globe of Tuesday,} 

The speeches at the recent Reform dinners, the last of which, and delivered 
to the most numerous audience (Lord Ebrington’s, at the great Reform gathering 
at Barnstaple), we reported in our paper of yesterday—and the speeches at a 
meeting held in Blackfriars yesterday, on the anniversary of Horne Tooke’s 
acquittal, suggest some observations on the present position of the Reform cause, 
and the various shades of Reforming opinions,—from those of the Mode- 
rate Aristocratic Reformers, sneered at by Sir William Molesworth, to those 
of the Immoderate Democratic Reformers, represented adequately enough by Sir 
William Molesworth himself—in Mr. Roebuck’s absence. 

A deep, broad, and impassable division of principle, exists between our- 
selves and politicians of this stamp—a division which we have never chosen to 
disguise for a moment, and which, leaving us certain public objects in common 
with these Movement-accelerators, distinguishes our politics from theirs most 
completely. 





PRACTIC,AjL ME'ASURES. 
NO.[II]. CONCLUDED. —~ 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 


the superintending official branches of the Army, greater efficienc 

would be given to its administration, and both the Army and its ad. 
ministrators be brought under the control of Parliamentary respon. 
sibility and public opinion; whilst the probable saving would be 
70,0001. in an expenditure of 170,000/. By abolishing the sinecures 
of Colonel and second Major, we pointed out another means of re. 
trenchment to the ‘extent of 134,000/. A reduction of superny. 
merary officers—of officers uselessly numerous in proportion to the 
number of men—would give a further means of saving to the extent of 
193,0007. In the Indian Army there is no Agency, though some of 
its home stations are thrice as distant from each other as any of ours 
and some of its foreign as distant from Hindostan as the West Indies 
from England. In the King’s Army, the Agency * is a mere piece of 
useless expense, kept up for the convenience of the officers and the 
profit of the agents: its abolition would yield 32,0002. more. Thus 
making, independent of the Colonel's profits upon the clothing, 
a total saving of 429,000/., which would be attained without dimi- 
nishing efficiency or reducing actual strength. On the other hand, 
unity and simplicity would be given to the administrative functions, 
and a source of corrupt jobbing be cut off, the tendency of which is to 
render the Army a species of aristocratical lottery, wherein gentle. 
men with money and interest can alone embark with any prospect of 
success; and the effects of which, in the event of a war, might be 
found disastrous in the extreme. 

Reserving any suggestions as to a general diminution of the numbers 
until we have closed our examination of particular heads of expendi- 
ture, we first proceed to pick out some items from the Military 
Contingencies. They may appear trivial; but the greater part 
of the useless expenditure is small in its details, though swelling in its 
aggregate to aconsiderable sum. And here is the rock upon which 
most of our economists split: they want the industry to hunt up many 
facts, as well as the skill to generalize them ; and hence expose them- 
selves to the taunt of proposing “ twopenny-halfpenny savings,” 
which are too trivial to be worth a serious. effort. 

The Contingencies are various expenses connected with the “ Land 
Forces,” but which do not directly relate to the cost of any regi- 
ments or of any constituent part of them, as a permanent regular 
charge. Thus, an additional pay for “ good conduct,” or for length 
of service—various extraordinary expenses to soldiers on a march, or 
on foreign stations—and many other items of a similar kind, fall under 
the head of ‘‘Contingencies.” The expenses of depdts—of the recruit. 
ing service—of the purchase of cavalry horses, and of various “ allow- 
ances,” are also classed under this head; and its total amount is, in 
round numbers, half a million. Some of these Contingencies are in 
their nature fluctuating. To come to a proper judgment upon them, 
would require a very minute practical knowledge of each individual 
expense. The few items we shall suggest as specimens of improper 
expenditure, will be such as admit of no doubt. 


Table at St. James’s for the Officers of the Life and Foot Guards. [Reduced £ 
from 6000/.; but why not abolished? Officers of the Guards should, like 
other Officers, find their own dinners] ..6...-s0+.eeeeeeee 00 coe coccvece 4,000 


Table allowance for the Officers on guard at Dublin Castle, and providing a 
bed for the Field-officer on guard. [To which the preceding remark is ap 
plicable) o.025.0-0~0c0s Jeter cides snebes Ga wees cud Seeeseetees ses ede euaets « 

Pay of Officers Supernumerary to the Reduced Establishement of the Royal 
Horse Guards, and of the three Regiments of Foot Guards; and compensa- 
tions to certain officers for the loss which they respectively sustain by the 
deduction of the pay of their present rauk in the Royal Horse Guards.... 3,300 

[The meaning of all which, so far as wecan understand it, seems to be, that 
officers who in any other regiments would have been put upon half-pay, 
receive the full pay in the Guards; and that these regiments are in fact 
oflicered toa yet grosser extent than appears in the Estimate. The amount 
is ‘not great, but it displays the principle of jobbing which so rankly, 
flourishes wherever the interest of the aristocracy is concerned. 

dvevet rank is generally supposed to receive no additional pay, but it confers 
a right to allowances, which amount to........ atereen S4NSh EAR RORCETSAAS 1,423 

Allowances to Officers Commanding, and to Acting Staff Officers, and Non- 
Commissioned Officers of Dep6ts of Regiments on foreign service.......+. 

The bounty-money for recruits is calculated at an average of 4/.a head for 
6,000 men; making 24,0007. Were the Army differently managed, so as to 
offer to abilities aud good conduct a chance of promotion, there would be a 
competition to enter the service, unless in a hot war and a searcity of men, 
In peace, during our existing economical condition, and manned as the 
Artoy is, for the greater part, with the very scum of society, no bounty would 
seem necessary, or at least not so high a one, especially when we find re- 
cruits for the Colonial corps are raised at the same average sum, Nor do 
we believe that the money is fully expended on its ostensible purpose. We 
understood, and the Estimate before us bears us out in the notion, that 
recruiting, to a considerable extent at least, was to be discontinued, and the 
casualties amongst the men not to be filled up. We see, too, that the cost 
of the Recruiting service has increased by 16,000/. since 1832. Under these 
circumstances, oue-half of this amount might certainly be reduced ; leaving 4 
the Colonial corps at the higher bounty, and giving a saving Of.......se.-2 12,000 


1,004 


10,39¢ 


Total Saving on Contingencies....c¢.+seccsesssessees Ldul2} 


Quitting what the authorities call “the Army,” we come to 
THE ORDNANCE, 
Besides the complicated and costly official departments, whose con- 
solidation we have already suggested, this arm of the service consists 
of three, or in strictness of four divisions. 
1. The military branch of the Ordnance, including the Artillery, the 
Engineers, and the Medical and Educational Staff. 

2, The manufacture of cannon, gunpowder, &c. for the Army and 
Navy 
i he . . . . . s 

3. The storing, preserving, and distribution of the arms and muni- 

tions of war. : 

4. The erection and repair of barracks, and other buildings which 

are of a military character, or are used for military purposes. 

We will take a cursory survey of each division seriatim ; beginning 
with the Military branch, whose divisional cost is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table. 

* At one time Cox and Grernwoop had the agency of more than half the regi- 
ments in the Army. They were creditors to the Duke of Yor«, Commander-in-Chief. 








In ou sfirst paper we endeavoured’ to show, that by consolida iig 
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STRENGTH AND COST OF THE ARTILLERY, ENGINEERS, &c. 


Non-commissioned __ Total 
Cadets. Officers and Men, Numbers. 


= — ese. 73 eeeee 73 Master Gunners at the Garrisons 
Bip aie ‘ and Batteries in Great Britain ‘“£ 
and Ireland .....+esceseeessee 4,447 
241 Royal Engineers .......0+++++s » 60,156 


DAA xeon Tetee) ree sees 


1,038 ..... 1,041 Sappers and Miners, officered by 





ra aoe the Corps of Royal Engineers., 30,502 
BAD vee — coves 6,062 ..... 6,511 Foot Artillery....ee.se--.esseee 271,054 
4 coco 80 revere are 85 Company of Gentlemen Cadets... 3,571 
49 wees — seve. 590.46. 639 Horse Artillery and Riding-house 
: Troop .ccccevcccecsescsocces - 36,183 
746 .s0v 80 coves 7,764 vee. 8,590 on0eeeedccee PUMEE ncteccecccecdeeee 
Instruction of Sappers and Miners, and of Junior Officers in the Corps of 
Roval Engineers, in the construction of field-works, including a course 
of Practical Architecture for the Officers of Engineers before they join 
their stations ..... esace ees sree seers eececresececece aeucee ceseeee 2411 
The expense of this item, however, is covered within £253 by the profit o 
the Military Academy at Woolwich]......ee.eeeeeees eoceeces oe oe 
Director-General of Artillery and Field Train Departments...... wae — 


Medical Establishment. .cesseessececcseveceececererensetesseeeertars 
Total of Ordinary Expenditure for the Artillery and Engineers. . .£409,060 
Contingencies for Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, of a similar 
nature to the Army Contingencies, but also including a sum of 61,000. for f 
the Trigonometrical and Geological Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland 131,779 





Total Expense of the Artillery and Engineers........ . £540,339 





We have no means of applying such specific tests to the Artillery 
and Engineers as we did to the Land Forces; partly from the nature 
of the service, partly from the want of detailed information in the 
Ordnance Estimates. Nor have we been able to acquire such exact 
information as produces a clear conviction of the propriety of any 
considerable reduction. Such views, however, as we have, we can give 
on both sides of the question. 

The numbers of the officers are considerable, to begin with. The 
Artillery has 2 Captains, 2 first and 1 second Lieutenants, toa company, 
during peace ; the Line never had more than 1 Captain toa company even 
during war. Taking the Land Forces as they now are, with two or three 
sinecurist officers to each regiment, and a lot of unnecessary subalterns, 
one-fourth of whom might be struck off, the aggregate proportion was 
no more than | officer to 12 men. Ifthe Artillery and Engineers to- 
gether be subjected to this test, the ratio will be as 1 to 10. But 
as the Engineers consist chiefly of officers, who direct labourers 
casually employed according to the circumstances of the work, this test 
may be objected to as unfair. Let the Artillery, then, be taken alone; 
and the officers are in the proportion of about 1] to 13},—which yet 
seems very high, the abstract proportion in a regiment of horse 
or foot being as 1 to 27. Going on with comparisons, the average cost 
for the whole Army is about 39/. per head for all ranks. In the Artil- 
lery and Engineers, it reaches 63/. per head. But in the Artillery 
alone, it only rises to 53/., including such proportions of the Con- 
tingencies as seems fairly to belong to that branch. If, however, 
‘Wwe compare the Army and the Ordnance, throwing Contingen- 
cies aside, we may get a juster view. The cost of the Artil- 
lery, for pay, clothing, &c. is about 44/. per head; of the Cavalry* of 
the Line, 46l.; of the Horse Guards, 66/. per head; which shows a 
prima fucie case of the Artillery being the cheapest, although a supe- 
rior class of soldiers. On the other hand, this may not prove that the 
Artillery admits of no reduction, but merely the wasteful profusion 
going on in the Guards and the Cavalry, the two chief resorts of the 
aristocracy. 

Thus far against the Artillery and Engineers. In their favour it 
must be stated, that there is no promotion by purchase: every man 
who enters either service must have been prepared by a previous course 
of scientific study, and must show his acquirements by means of exa- 
minations. After which, it is unnecessary to say that the aristocracy 
are rarely, if ever, found in the Artillery, and never in the Engineers. 
Another point in their favour is the nature of their service. A very 
short time would form any young man of average health to perform the 
regimental duties of our subalterns; and were the whole race extin- 
guished, the non-commissioned officers and men in the ranks 
might furnish officers as capable for all military purposes as 
they are. But the Artillery, and still more the Engineers, require 
s¢° entific acquirements, which cannot be attained by practice only. We 
must pay for the preparation of science and art. ‘The mere'attendants 
are readily gotten, but there is not time to train the surgeon when the 
operation is to be performed. 

These remarks, however, merely point toa liberal, not to a lavish 
expenditure; and there is a strong though general reason why the 
Military department of the Ordnance might admit of a considerable 
reduction. Sir Henry PARNELL, quoting the Finance Committee, 
gives the numbers and expense as follows 

“Tn 1792, 4,846 Officers and meu .......... £151,606 expense. 

In 182, 8,682 ditto sessceecss 471,543 ditto,” eae, 

To which may be added, deducting the expense of scientific surveys, 
In 1837, 8,590 Officers and men .......... £479,839 expense. 


Being an increase of 3,744 in numbers and 328,233/. inexpense. The 
Finance Committee seem to have rendered no reasons for this increase ; 
nor of course can we. Something may be chargeable upon the addi- 
tional number of our colonies, but not nearly sufficient to explain the 
discrepancy ; for the whole charge to all the Colonies is but 161,1G0U. 
—or less than half the difference. The scale of pay, which has been 
raised since 1792, may add something to the amount ; and the 
force might then have been kept too low: but all these points added 
together seem scarcely sufficient to make out the increase. 

From this view of the Military branch of the Ordnance, the reader 
will doubtless incline to the opinion that a reduction is practicable ; 
though, like us, in the absence of technical experience, he may not be 
able to say to what extent. If, however, he agrees or differs with us, 
our columns are open to discussion upon specific points. * AOS a 

Leaving the Military, our second and third heads of Ordnance 
* The Foot as well as the Horse Artillery being included in this calculation, makes 
0 diflerence, as ueither the cost nor the keep of the horses is to auy extent included in 
either account, : 





Expenditure embrace the Establishments at Woolwich and the Sta- 
tions. Both of these are more or less departments for the manufac- 
ture, conservation, and distribution of arms and munitions; the place at 
Woolwich being principally for manufacturing, and the Stations for 
store and distribution. The fourth head, of Barracks, explains itself. 


In the tables that follow, the reader will find the leading parti- 
culars of these three branches exhibited as fully as we have the means. 
The chief points to which attention should be directed are— 

1. The large sum expended on the building and repairs of the Sta- 
tions; which amounts to 67,663/., whilst the whole or nearly the whole 
cost of the business which they do is only about 90,000. As the 
Stations are the property of Government, there is no charge for rent. 
What woulda trader think if his freehold store cost him 67/. for repairs, 
and 90/. for all his establishment and part of his goods ? 

2. The enormous proportionate cost for superintending public build- 
ings, compared with private. An architect’s charge is 5 per cent., or, 
if the outlay is very large, 3 per cent. In the Stations, this charge, or 
rather a charge for a more mechanical kind of business, is 60 per cent., 
or twelve times the amount of a private charge. In the Barracks, it is 
full 23 per cent., or more than four times the usnal charge. Of course, 
some of this discrepancy is obviously explainable: the buildings are 
spread over a wide field of ground, and the cost of subordinate superin- 
tendence must be added. But on the other hand, 23,598/. ought not to 
be paid at all. ‘The additional pay to Engineers is given for what they 
are bound to do for their regular pay. A coachman might as well have 
additional pay for driving. We believe the whole of this branch of 
the Ordnance is a nest of jobs. Therefore, 

3. Besides these general points, the necessity, management, and if any 
exist, the abuses of the particular Stations or Barracks, is a subject for 
the attention of individual reformers resident upon the spot,—what 
business is apparently done at each; whether any real business at all ; 
and whether any change might advantageously be made, or the Station 
abolished without inconvenience. The Barracks may be subjected to 
a scrutiny of a similar kind; though they are not ex facie of so suspi- 
cious a nature as the Stations. For this purpose country residents 
will advantageously consult the lists of these departments in the tables. 

4. The subject of official residences partakes both of a general and 
particular character. They are, we believe, one great cause of the 
heavy sums which are expended on “ Superintendence ” and ‘ Works 
and Repairs,” already alluded to, and which thus form a species of 
salary. The houses and apartments themselves are of a similar nature ; 
for, though some deduction of salary is occasionally made for their use, 
it is far below their value. A minute examination into this branch of 
public abuse would be tedious. It is a case for individual zeal and 
local knowledge. The materials for the particular salaries at each 
place will be found in the Ordnance Estimates for the present year, 
(Parliamentary Paper, No. 18;) and a return of “ Royal Palaces and 
Buildings,” (Parliamentary Paper, No. 94, Session 1832,) which gives 
the number of buildings. An instance, however, may show how to use 
it; and we take it from within ready Cockney range. Let any one 
taking a trip to Gravesend cast his eye from the deck of the steamer 
over the landing-place to the magazines at Purfleet ; and he will see an 
excellent house crowning the green eminence which rises rapidly from 
the banks of the river. It is bosomed in trees; in its front is a lawn, 
flanked by a circling shrubbery; and there is every appearance of all 
the appliances of a country gentleman’s villa. This place is the resi- 
dence of the Storekeeper; and he receives a salary of 600i. a year. 
At Purfleet the Ordnance possesses seventeen more houses, two cot- 
tages, and a lodge ; and the whole rent received from the twenty-one 
residences, is 13/. a year; which, at the date of the return, was all 
contributed by one W. S. Turner, “ Master of the Lord Townsend 
powder-vessel.” 

ESTABLISHMENTS AT WOOLWICH. 


Official Salaries. Workmen’s Weges. Total, 

£ . - 
Royal Lnboratory oo... cccsssccscccces 6 MSGS dices 8.000 
Director-General of Artille 3524 





y’s Department 1,383 .... 
Royal Carriage Department ......+..0.06 

Royal Military Repository ........ corcee 
Storekeeper’s Department..... eccceecees Oo 





Additional pay to Engineer Officers, (199J.) and pay to Clerks of the 









orks, Foremen, Xc.(707/.) in superintending wi the Ordnance 
officials call “ Works aud Repairs ’’—meaning the erection or repair 
OC BUNGIE. << nc sausnneasaaa>s denkevasaaes Savetessiedantcen ace tee 
“ Works and Repairs ’—being the wages to workmen, and the cost of 
the materials for the erection and repair of bui 


it shows the preceding charge of 12U6/. to be 5 
intendence, being ten times the amount of an architect’s charge in 




















private practice ..... Coe reeeer cere rencetseeeerrvececeoscoesece oe. 2344 
Total of Establishments of Woolwich.... . £33,070 
ORDNANCE STATIONS, 
For the Manufucture and Stori 9g of Munitions, &e. 
Number Permanent Works Workmen's 

: 5 of Persons, Salaries. and Repairs Wave Tota 

Srations In Great Bairain, £ £ # £ 
*Alderney....... nite acineuleae 1 120 3 42 ) 
Chatha enaraas 6 L701 1,071 2.405 5.937 
PEE 6 sk. cud vacevuneoues a l 300 78 203 
Caskintess 5 cdc Cr8cve Meteo en ] 200 a7 314 
Devonport & Keyhain Point. 4 2,228 7,299 
ee Eee Siéicecnee.s 3 496 $<: 2] 6) 
Entield (¢ Superinte 3 730 1161 2105 
Edinburgh... ....... . 3 700 4 } 617 
Fort George, N. B. ..ccccce ] 200 6 47 
Fort William, N. B. ..... re - ogee 15 
Fort Augustus, N.B..... —— - Sus ; 13 
i | Cee ee 3 402 ] 333 

Guernsey .... 2 3 fi 

ee 2 ro belt Au 
PRNUat iotaals dewekics cccca aia 2 430 y a 
FIBRO a) ceuducidcae, he. 420 2 j 292 
*IIyde Park sos... ; ] 200 10 i 251 
1 250 925 235 lélv 
l 300 273 ’ 1,047 
ej 1,599 4,102 1209 
3 S09 aL 2 964 

» 45 2071 
= z ) 40 iv0 
= . 5 50 
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BR M9M Wits : Nombec Permanent Works © Workmen's 
f 9% Pervone, pease end oe Wages. Total. 
; s- & 
MOON i celeeeeeeeece sete 450 249 699 
- Te 306 gl @eay 306 
. ie 128 336 714 
Upnor Castle ......000..0.. I 930 50 eis Fad 
Wa'tham Abbey (f ‘Master 
wegen: ppc oraesenpes «e,,1:4 &97 897 2,571 4,295 
Varusurk 07 evens @eeee 5 cece ig 249 
PRotes. aise enue men 5 23 
OA Aovacuss , £13349 15,713 8411 51,973 
AAditional Pay to Engineer OMcers (£2,022) and Pay to Clerks of 
the Works, Foremen, &c, (£4.488) in stiperintending Works and 
Repairs, being upwards of 40 per eent on the outlay (£15,713) 
9 more than 8 times the cost in private Wtks .......ccesserceee 6,510 
Total of Stat’ons in Creat Britaiv....c.scceceees £58,483 
STATIONS IN IRFLAND, 4 ad é ad 
Leinster *Duncannon : 
Distriet J, Port. vee. 1 239 = = 
‘ tharlemont... 2 5i7 7 3 
ven sis | Carrickfergus... = toes “2 ' “ 51 
ric Enniskillen... 1 250 136 Git 
Munster fBallincolig..... = wate 39 39 
meee { *Cork Harbour. 3 632 486 1,881 
pereee™, MLAMAICK cscs = anes 10 
2 430 220 1,194 





Connaught : 
District } Athlone ...... 
Total...ccse 9 £2,129 1,786 1,125 5,040 
Additional Pay to Engineer Officers, Clerks (£597) of the Works, 
&c. (£2,488) for superintending “ Works and Rcpairs,” being 
about 190 per cent. on an outlay of £1,786 or 38 times more than 
the private charge ..c.csceccssccccccccceccoseccocsecesccceses 5,509 








Total of Stations in Ireland.....eccocsessssovess £8,425 
STATIONS IN THE COLONIES, 

, Sydney........ 2 640 1,000 1,500 3,140 
Australia {Hobart Town .. 1 340 500 400 1,240 
Antigua .....ccsccserecesss 2 450 216 360 1,026 
DOTURESE coseccroevesgeess §6§ 1,310 323 1,280 2,913 
Bahamas......... Sees cae 2 440 216 293 949 
SE ccccccsopatapeene, © 716 1,957 844 3,517 
MEP caastivsiseseeeecee. Ot 45 8 149 7 

Quebec ........ § 1,186 2,560 2,233 5,984 
Montreal....... 3 604 203 852 1, 
ied ' 
Gaaada .. Kingston,..... 3 540 306 ahi — 
*Isleaux Noix . 1 160 7h 68 299 
Colombe ..... oo 1,07 787 
Ceyion.,. { Triucomalee.... 2 530 \ 1.000f 3 } 4,041 
Point de Galle... <= 294 
Cape of *Cape Town... 6 1,368 434 984 2,786 
Good {Simon's Town.: 1 25 50 165 4 
Hope Graham's Town. Il 239 100 298 
IRI, 65653 -0019;5:5109.00 230.00 2 500 983 5 2,026 
Dominica..,....... A 450 80 296 826 
Gibraltar ........ Ebicatuntes E 1,752 1,591 2,517 5,360 
frambia pabewwe - ab bie 189 ope 189 
RMN 5 5ssce vane sivcuae a 380 39 221 750 
Jamaica ..... ... ainaels coee «6 1,190 197 1451 pe 
:. Corfu .....0.+. ae oe 533 F 
mee Me { Santa Maura..* 1 72 ‘ 80 352 
PGT ie LIES) es opsemsieriiy Lb 70 260 
PRED Aso Nsw anita \snaeeees gh 1,711 1,316 1,261 4.238 
DRI OR ois sins oincmge pobeoe BS 1,380 { ome Rai saned 
*Newfoundland......e..-068 358 470 948 
Halifax ..... ose «6S 1,140 67 1,309 3,125 
ie New Brunswick. 3 550 40 475 1,065 
3 4s “ 
eT Dic + a 200 10 55 965 
*Annapolis..... 1 200 27 41 968 
*St. Helena....... cphefewee . lL 220 300 400 920 
RO eT ee 500 53 500 1,053 
Sterra Leone.......0-.s0000 8 423 66 85 57 
St. Christopher....... teenGriipee: 444 174 243 861 
Bt, Vincent 2... c0sccccscaces 2 430 150 27 856 
Trinidad, ,..0.0,+00 Sp epueses 2 446 123 694 1,265 
FOURBO cece ccccceces Jie 370 13 134 517 


105 


Extra Pay granted to Civilians serving 
ia the West Indies, Coast of Africa 
and Ceylon, in consequence of the 
price of Provisions, &c. in those 
Climates ....... bieeeoe Seieewe i600 snag nag 


Total........+ £26,172 23,899 24,165 74,236 


. 1,955 














Additional Pay to Engineer Officers, (£8,131) and Pay to Clerks of 
the Works, &c. (£8,239) in superiutending “ Works and Repairs,” 
being nearly 70 per cent. on an outlay of £23,899 or 14 times as 


auch as a private charge .......00+ee05 sivocvescsctconversesies: | $6,070 


Total of Stations in the Colonies ....0....ee+ses00 £90,606 





* At che Stations masked thus (*) tho Storekcepers perform the duties of Barrackmasters, 

Thus, the total cost of the various processes undertaken by the 
Ordnance amounts, in round numbers, to 218,0001.+ We suggest that 
the whole of these departments should be abolished in their present 
shape; the Ordnance manufacture of charcoal, gunpowder, gun-car- 
riages, gun-sights, swords, and canon, discontinued, and the articles 
supplied by open contract ; the contractors to deliver them at certain 
places when called upon, under certain conditions. By this plan, the 
establisiment at Woolwich would be altogether got rid of in its pre- 
sent shape, as well as the greater part of the Stations in Britain and 
Ireland. Taking advantage of the facilities for easy and rapid trans- 
port which steam affords both by land and water, the extensive build- 

+ Summaagy, 
Establ'shments at Woolwich ..e.s.ecsseecsecssccceecerececee Kad;070 


Stations, 
Great Britain ...ccicoccceceeccs coccsecccccccss es LOR4SS 
BPA 0000n tneses.cnacoesses ccccecccscee 8,425 


The Colonies.......0s.see0es saeet¥seeNvoue Mel 









137.514 
Sto-es requir’ for Or’nance services.....esceceecesseess eee. 20,000 
Materials for packing Stores, freight and carriage of ditto, and 
Ordnance.vessels and Gun-hoy8,..,..:-ecesseevecesseseeees Tey 


£218,330 


ees Woolwich might be used as a depdt cf all the troops in Great 
in. Considering that, on the plan of consolidation, the whole 
Army would be under one head and directed by one mind, there seems 
no reason why the Commissariat officers in the Colonies should not 
act as Storekeepers where Barrackmasters do not combine both offices 
in one. The distribution of powder, laid up upon the spot, is not a 
more responsible or difficult task than the providing provisions and 
provender. By this means, eight oftices would be reduced to two; 
the function of one of which would be to contract for and distribute 
the clothing, arms, and provisions of the troops; the other would 
superintend the military buildings of all kinds. 

To this proposal, however startling tomen hardened by official routine 
there exists no reasonable objection. Before the invention of the 
steam-engine and the consequent growth of our manufactures,—when 
Manchester and Birmingham scarcely existed, when transport of any 
kind was difficult, and rapid transport impossible,—and when that life 
and soul of cheapness and goodness, competition, was comparatively 
sluggish,—it might be proper, perhaps necessary, for Government to 
manufacture articles which if trusted to private hands might have been 
supplied irregularly, or badly. But that necessity exists no longer : 
any quantity or any quality of any commodity can be furnished by 
the gigantic factories of England, certainly not worse, and much 
cheaper and quicker, than by the Ordnance manufacturers. 

The quantity, and the despatch, no one will doubt; the quality is an 
affair of price. As to the official statement of superior cheapness, 
it is well remarked by Sir Henry Parnett, in Financial Reform, 
that 

“Such a defence rests upon what is morally impossible; because private 
manufacturers can buy materials cheaper, and take better care of them; and 
they can get labour cheaper, make it go further, and superintend it better and 
at a less expense than any public office. The success of a public office in manu- 
facturing depends on what it is impossible it can accomplish, namely, to find 
numbers of officers willing to work with the same zeal and integrity for the 
public as they would work for themselves, 

‘ It is obvious that the slightest deficiency in skill, activity, and integrity, 
on the part of the public officers, in performing the various operations, from 
their going to market to buy a stock of raw materials, to the storing of the 
goods made with them, will be taken advantage of by numbers of persons in 
numberless ways. Materials will be bought in too dear ; they will be wasted 
in working them up; they will be liable to be stolen cr damaged; and the 
finished article will be more exposed to be wasted and stolen than when pur- 
chased by contract, from the difficulty of keeping equally exact accounts of the 
quantities received and delivered.” 

To all which might have becn added, the risk of overstocking, and 

the loss from spoiling. Some time ago it was stated, that part of the 
stores in the Ordnance warehouses had not seen the light for twenty 
years. More had been made than was wanted; the surplus had been 
stored away; it would not have answered the workveople’s and super- 
intendent’s purpose to have stood still whilst the old was used up: so, 
supplies upon supplies were constantly added, and as constantly taken 
out, to the loss of twenty years’ interest, and of the principal to 
boot. 
All this, however, though based upon principles and experience, yet 
wants, it may be said, the test of practice; and “one fact is worth a 
thousand theories.” For those who argue thus, there isa fact. The 
East India Company's army is supplied by contract with every muni- 
tion of war except powder. And nobody will dream of comparing the 
English with the Anglo- Indian Government, for activity, efficiency, 
judicious economy, or (what is harder) judicivus liberality. 

To estimate exactly the saving that would accrue from the change of 
system we have proposed, is impossible without official knowledge ard 
a practical acquaintance with the minutiv of the existing departments, 
or at least of subjecting the parties who possess it to a searching exami- 
nation. However costly the present plan may be, stores cannot be 
gotten or transported for nothing; anda large sum must be paid, under 
any. circumstances, for the supply of the Army. Still, we think that a 
saving of 100,000/. might be effected: und for the following reasons. 

The present amount of salaries, putting the Barrackmasters out 
of the question, is upwards of 50,0001. The greater part of these 
could be entirely dispensed with, and the few Storekeepers left at 
certain stations would be a very slight charge. ‘The repairs of build- 
ings, excluding the barracks, at present amounts to upwards of 70,000/., 
or if Gieat Britain and Ireland only be taken, 27,00C/. Nearly the 
whole of this last item would not merely be saved, but an income might 
be derived from the rent of those buildings, and the different houses 
occupied by the officers, the use of which was discontinued ; or, better 
still, the whole might be sold. No doubt, too, some reduction could 
be made in the Colonies, though it requires a local knowledge to say 
what. The gain on tke manufacture itself can only be known by 
the result; but a shrewd guess of the waste of the present system 
may be gained from one fact. The raw material for the Ordnance 
—which, however, is material fit for immediate use—scems to cost 
only 20,6001. The expense of it, when manufactured, stored, and dis- 
tributed, is upwards of 220.0007. This sum appears to us out of all 
proportion, when we consider the rough nature of the manufactures, 
and tbat all the expense of freight is charged in the Navy Estimates, 
and amounts, including the passage of troops, to 150,000U. 

In the Barrack department there are three points for the economist 
to work upon. 1. In the salaries of the Barrackmasters, where some 
retrenchment might be effected by appointing half-pay officers to the 
situation, suspending the half-pay: but this saving would be trifling, 
perhaps a few thousandsayear. 2. The adoption of some cheaper plan 
of repairing barracks ; which we have shown to be very expensive. 3. A 
reduction in the number of barracks; on which we desiderate further 
light, without any means of getting it. Sir Henry Panye xt, in his 
various gleanings from the Report of the Finance Committee, does not 
seem to mention the Barracks. As regards the Stations, indeed, it is 
said that “their number appears to be very great ;” and it is suggested 
that a strict examination should be made into the necessity of keeping up 
somany.” Ifwe sat in committee in Wellington Street, with power to 
“ send for and examine persons and papers,” it should go hard but we 
would render a more specific account, saying either that they could be 
reduced, or they could not; or if we could not tell, we wou.d at least 








say why. 
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ARRACKS, 

Allowance to 

Barrackmas- 

ters and Ser- 

Barrack. gennta, nad 
Per- Building masters’. Lodging-money 
manent and = Expendi- to Officers and 
Salaries, Repairs, ture. others, Total. 

. £ “ 7 


Ne.ofBarracks 


Great Britain, “ 
944 3.534 






e-10— oo No. of Persons 





Chatham District.....+0.+ 3 2.034 197 
Devonport District ....... 9 1677 9 2.567 18-0 TT 
Dover District .........0- 4 1623 3.349 592 vi 
Eastern District.... 5 435 83 vn 1,529 
2 324 315 ei 1s24 
PMU os sigs raion A ek ier l 277 150 52 ST l 
London District...... ce 14 290 143i 3,537 i 
Worthern Temporary .. 2) 5 91% . 
Liistrict hate onlat 29 2,172 469) 
Portsinvu.h District ...... 19 2.337 2.411 
= oS ee ¥er sess 1 if6 1945 
Se Bi LSi wee eeetie tee 13 1.933 2.974 
Woolwich Listrict ...... 3 418 439 
Weedon District..... Pt ae sid 1,013 





Total......-.99 201 14.631 39,643 21,380 
Additional Pay to Engineer Oficers, (£2,901) and Pay to Ch 
Woiks, &e. (£5,723) iu superiutending “© Works and Repairs, 
upwards of 40 percent, ou the outlay of £39,643, or 4 times 


private Charge® o..cereecescesecs ore recracsevecccccsvese 











Total of Barracks in Great Britata ..ccccc cs cccsevere HROUI3 








[nFLAND, £ £ £ < 
Leinster District .....06. stl 48 12,371 S45 “6 
U eter DisiKiGd .c.ccccceccese 1 4413 ¥43. g19 
Munster District ....0.c.0008 52 10,193 6.147 469 
Connaught District......... 20 3,013 292 2.3 5,677 


lodging Money to Officers 











MG Acctterckistce,, 041, noon ms evke 1,000 
Tctal.....0. 123 9,533 30,000 17,865 59,669 








Additional Pay to Engineer Officers (£1,067) and pay to Clerks cf 
the Works, &e. (£2,969) in Superintending “ Works and Re 
pairs,” being rather m than 13 per cent. or not quite treble the 
amount of private charge... .cccescccccecsececscesccsectectseeece 





Total of Barracks ih Irelands. ....00sccsccccetoeedee 
COLONIES, 

























ae BSyduey..sesevs se S4xec 5,600 549 eee 
Aushalia 1 figbart Town.. ..  .... 2,000 160 iat 
Antigna.esssjcccve . 3 292 499 $0 eee 
Barbadoes..... eee 4 4il 1,710 520 tees 
e 3 247 434 164 cacie 
Oise <iecs 2 229 982 273 euee 
Berbice...... 2 91 1.000 159 Mises 
pari =f 4 4il 1,817 SL ‘eens 
‘, ’ outrea 10 759 455 232 cove 
Canada. 9 kingston 8 €36 1639 513 %. 
Isle aux Noix..... 1 46 73 62 coos 
Cape of Good Hope......... 12 9)4 3,920 1,063 eoee 
Ditto, New Works at...e.c0. oe oes 5,090 eee 
6 399 9760 | 463 te 
3 274 1,183 204 one 
8 676 2,943 1,479 @eee 
ae ° &99 od 
na 2 229 660 204 ake 
Jamaien ..eicess. 2 229 2,942 760 givui 
fonian Islands ... 8 65 4369 3,374 a 
he RR Saas 7 685-1426 256 eese 
Mauritins...., ard 4 wae esas 1,096 ue 
Newfoundland ... 2 83 2,429 270 died 
Hal éttaas Te 475 1,875 433 “ee 
N. Brunswick 4 247 676 227 wees 
Nova Scotia { Prince Ed- 
ward's Island .. wees 20 63 ees 
Annapolis ... 1 18 27 53 eee 
St; Welentsntass destctiesses . re 700 600 pate 
ye ee eee ee, .@ 7 1,320 150 aa 
St. Christopher ...ccco.eseee 2 226 462 99 eee 
St: Vilicent fv ccccsse ve ova 229 592 220 seal 
Sictia LAONCs sisccccecvevess & 330 1,521 50 aun 
TONGRDI <5 recs eminericemgeee |, a 229 46: 159 uae 
PRUUUEN din wasercnderences:- <e 374 1,077 316 POR. 
Total..... 115 10,111 53526 15,415 died 73,592 





Additional Pay to Engineer Officers (£8,131) and pay to Clerks of 
the Works, &c, (£8.23) in Superintending “ Works and Re- 
pairs ” being about 30 per cent., or 6 times the amount of a private 


CEAL EB: 3:05 ota'elssiesine doe coceiesdicicscies $oi0ee secwsievescesnaccucee 16,370 








Total «xpense of Barracks in the Colonies 


REDUCTION OF NUMBERS. 

Thus far we have spoken only of reductions that diminish the cost 

but not the strength of the service. Let us now show the retrench- 
nent that might be effected by reducing the numbers of the troops. 

The distribution of our Army is threefold,—in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Colonies ; the two last being the great source of expense. As 
the populace are less brutal and ignorant than of yore, and as most 
large towns have a more numerous and a better-organized police than 
fcrerly,—that of London, indeed, being numerically as strong as five 
batt:lions of the full war standard,—it would appear as if fewer soldiers 
Were requisite in Great Britain, or at least fewer Guards, which, so far 
as they are of use, are useful only for the purposes of a regimental 
Police. Passing this, however, we will confine our remarks to the 
Colonies, and Ireland; having first taken a view of the strength and 
distribution of our Army. a 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LAND FORCES ON IsT FEBRUARY 1857. 
The “ Establishment,’ or Paper Strength. 
AL ie Aes ak including 

4 ireat Britain. Ireland. Troop: Pasenge.  Tndia.* 
Cavalry (rank and file) ..eceseeee.. 4203 2,13 i, pss ag oe 3,700 
Foot UMASIE 5. corereessey +e — 4,000 640 fe 

Tnfautry of the Line.ee...eees - 12,759 16,103 
Veteran, Colonial, and African Corps .... 


Totals of rank and file....... 31,5°9 18,571 


£94,922 





|; 


Betis “ Effectives,” or Actaal Numbers. 
Cavalry (rank and file) ......0006. 4,536 1,877 











Poot Guards De terceccccose veces, B00] 545 tee . 

Infantry of the Line .,.0..cossccce 10,773 14,079 28,793 eee 

Veiean, Colonial, and African Corps... +s eee 4,641 14,944 
Totals of rank and file ..456.. 13,821 16.501 33.436 17,646 











It will be seen that the Colonies require nearly as many men as 
Great Britain and Ireland put together. If we had a Minister with 
the capacity of a statesman, we should call upon him to bring- forward 
a comprehensive plan of: Colonial reform, by which, in return: Forto¢al 
self-government and freedom from the trammels of irresponsible’ offi- 
cial subordinates, the larger Colonies would be induced to. maipéain 
what troops they required. Jt would then only be necessary'to' pro- 
vide soldiers for such possessions as are rather garrisons than coldnies ; 
which might enable us to effect a reduction of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand men, and remove the discontent now rankling in so many 
settlements. But we have no such “manner of man;” and must be 
content to pay mary hundred thousands annually to back the ‘“ fantastic 
tricks " of the Colonial Cffice, until time and opportunity shall enable 
the larger Colonies to play the game of the American Revolution.’ 

But with Ireland there are no difficulties to encounter. Under the 
rule of former governors, a force much larger than suffices for England 


only be restrained by the bayonet. 
ninistration has put anend to this necessity. According to the 
reans of Government, “Ireland under Lord MULGnAVE’s rule” is as 
pezceable as Great Britain, with as lite reason to dread populer out- 
break—perhaps with less, considering the heartburnings on the new 
Poor-luw, fomented by Tory agitation. Let Ministers, then, at once place 
the irish military establishment ona similar footing to that of Great 
Britain. In this way, we should bave a tangible result ef their Irish 
policy, which has hitberte been so barren. Lord Lyxpuvnsr could-no 
longer taunt them with their performance being like themselves— 
nothing. And what is more, they would put en almost impassable 
gulf between the Teries and office. The population of Ireland, is 
searcely half that of Great Britain, and it sheuld do with balf the 
troops. This would enable the Ministry tu dismiss ten thousand 
men: but let them only disband twelve regiments, and expend tke 
net quarter of a million they would save, for the benefit of Ireland, 
instead of waiting tillit shall please the Lords to pass “ the great mea- 
sure,” and then waiting till “ Death” shall realize a paltry 50,60C/. 
from the Appropriation plan. Let them do this, as an earnest of prac- 
tical benefits; and the Tories will be far enough from office in despite 
of the elections, or they could only take office upon the principle of 
“ doing justice to Ireland.” An addition to the Estimates is a point 
that would be brought palpably heme to the apprehensions and peckets 
of the most prejudiced Englishman. The Tories would even shock 
their friends if their first demand upon the nation must be for twelve 
regiments of bayonets, to keep them in place. 

So much for the pecuniary part of Military Expenditure. 
recapitulate what we have suggested. 

First and foremost, consolidate the official departments—muke the 
head of the Army responsible to Parliament and publie opinion ; 
and save 70,0001. a year. Discontinue sinecures—get rid of Colonels 
who never sce their regiments, and by the rules of the service could do 
nothing if they did, as well as the second Majors, who for military pur- 
poses are as useless as Colonels; and retrench 136,000. per annum. 
Reduce the subalterns throughout the Army, especially in the Cavalry 
and the Guards, to something like the proper proportion of officers to 
men; and saye 800,000. at least. Do one justice to Ireland—cease to 
insult her by dragooning her like a conquered country; reduce. her 
military colonies to sometbing like the proportion of the soldiers in 
Great Britain; and spend the quarter of a million for her advantage, 
instead of deluding her with Irish Tithe Bills. Examine the Contin- 
gencies, abolish the Agency; and retrench by this at least 66,0601 
Thoroughly investigate the Ordnance, where abuses and jobbing seem 
rife; and probably our moderate suggestion of 100,000 may be 
doubled. At all events, in this enumeration alone, there are reductions 
to the extent of 920,00U/. a year—imake it a million. 

Who, it may be said, can do this?—The Ministers. And Army 
Reform is a measure resting entirely with the Ministers to take 
up. They alone can have suflicient knowledge of the subject in its 
multifarious details; they alone can have the means of silencing, by 
the fulness of their information, the military oracles who affect to 
monopolize all knowledge, and to frown down civilians who presume 
to touch that which is tubooed. Measures of general policy may be 
introduced by individuals, and successfully carried through; but the 
Duke of WELLINGTON himself, if be had the referming zeal of Hum 
in his best days, or the youthful energy of MoLEsworTH at present, 
might be checked on a detail by an office clerk. 

But if the Ministers will not take up the question, then it is the 
bounden duty of Liberal Members to force it upon them. We have 
sbown how vast is the field of abuse; but we are very far from having 
exhausted it ; and, with so many other claims pressing upon our atten- 
tion, it is of course impossible that we can study it as might be done by 
a legislator who could devote bimself to its mastery. A Member of 
Parliament has also greater means of procuring Information than a 
journalist. He has channels of private information to which we have 
no access: where the public returns are deficient, he can move for fresh 
ones, and set the whole legislative machine in motion to perfect his case. 
When Army Reform, however, is brought before Parliament, it 
must be done comprehensively, to be done with effect. _ It is of no use 
pottering about sinall matters. Should, for instance, the Colonelships 
alone be talked of, ‘high military authorities "—that is, the authorities 
of Colonels—will be brought forward to prove the advantage of these 
ofiices; and the argument of infuallibility, so'pleasant to idleness, will be 
coupled with the comparative smallness of the sum to be saved. Nor 
should the direct expenses alone be looked at, but the ramifications of 
the system traced to the heavy haif-pay in the Dead-weight, and the 
useless expenditure of the actual service. But the moral effects are 
more importantthan the mere money, considerable even as thatis; those 
effects by which the fribbles and the rabble are combined together to 
form e caste of sworders in the midst of citizens, from whom they are 
alienated by law and prejudice—whom they regard with something ap- 
proaching to contempt—and from whom they are more distinctly sepa- 
rated, in this jealous anti- martial nation, than in the most military and 
despotic governments of the Continent. 











Let us 
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PARTY SIGNALLING. 


To those who put faith in the Liberal intentions of Ministers, the 

rusal of a series of articles in the Globe of the last and present 
week would be of service. Thatjournal, which is not supposed to be 
very ready in giving expression to feelings or opinions unpalatable 
to the Conservative section of the Cabinet, has in effect proclaimed 
@ rupture with those Reformers who require Ministers to abandon 
Whig-Toryism, and assist in removing the blots from the Reform 
Act of 1832. The support of Sir Witn1am Mo.esworrg, and 
of the Radicals who think and act with him, is contemptuously 
disclaimed. They are sneered at as “ ha/f-friends,” and “ candid 
friends,” to whom open enemies are preferable. Never, we are 
assured, could there be any real alliance between Ministers and 
such Radicals as Sir Witt1am MoreswortH; and the Globe 
seems anxious that the public should clearly understand that their 
support is neither needed nor desired. 

This, be it remembered, is the language of a principal organ of 
an Administration counting a House of Commons majority of 
about a dozen on critical questions; and which majority must de- 
cline into a minority, were the support of the “ half-friends” with- 
drawn. We do not suppose that the Globe was labouring 
under a temporary pique. It is not the habit of that journal to 
show spite when the interest or the designs of the Ministry require 
it to be placid and patient. Observing its present conduct, some 
of those who were lately political Optimists begin to think, that a 
portion at least of the Cabinet would gladly come to an open 
rupture with the Radicals, and thus produce the necessity of either 
a resignation or a virtual coalition with the Moderate Tories. 

In the case of a resignation of the entire Cabinet, the Conser- 
vative Whigs might expect to form a part of the new Conserva- 
tive Ministry, which would require their support: but if the 
present Ministry, quarrelling with the Radicals, resolve never- 
theless to hold office, they can only succeed by Tory support in 
return for a Tory course of action. In either event, the Conser- 
ative section of the Cabinet gain their point. 

Against the various indications that a Conservative policy will 
be pursued by Ministers in the ensuing session, there is to be 
placed the declaration of Lord DurHam at the North Durham 
dinner. His Lordship said—‘“ I shall be much disappointed if 
you do not, in the ensuing session of Parliament, see them pursue 
a course that will insure them the respect, the esteem, and 
confidence of all classes of Reformers, be their opinions what 
they may.” True, Lord DurHam disclaimed actual knowledge 
of the intentions of the Ministers, and reminded his audience 
that he was not a member of the Government: yet, seeing that 
his wife has an office at Court, and that his near relatives and 
friends are in the Cabinet or closely connected with the Govern- 
ment, it is scarcely possible that he should be ignorant of the 
policy of Ministers; and it is quite impossible that he should have 
given so decided an opinion in their favour for the purpose of 
deception. j 

The riddle will be read on the 20th of this month. 





BALLOT AGITATION. 

Ministers will not be permitted to “ play fast and loose” on the 
Ballot. A twelvemonth ago they were urged to make it “ an 
open question.” They coquetted with their friends, Lord Met- 
BOURNE contrived to create a very general impression among the 
Reformers, that, in some way unexplained, the opposition of Go- 
vernment would be withdrawn; and thus he cajoled many whom 
he will never delude again. To recover the position he held some 
little time before the commencement of the last session of Parlia- 
ment, is beyond his power. To proclaim Government neutrality 
on the Ballot, will no longer satisfy the majority of his supporters 
in the country, nor, it is to be expected, the Representatives of 
the Reformers in Parliament. 

Granted that there is a strong disposition on the part of the 
Radical Members to support the Whigs against the Tories, the 
Liberal constituencies will not allow any shuffling on this ques- 


tion. People care little for the party distinctions of Whig 
and Tory. Before the Whigs became Reformers, they were, 


in many cases, more unpopular than the Turies; and the recent 
election has proved, that for Whigs, merely as such, the country 
has no peculiar affection. It will be destruction to the Members 
who have been talking about the necessity of the Ballot to their 
constituents, to support Ministers who oppose the Ballot, with the 
simple excuse that they did it to keep out the Tories. The Times 
put the question to Mr. Coartes Butter—whether, after his 
Speech at the Harpy, Tooke, and THELWALL dinner, he could 
support Ministers who opposed the Ballot, without a loss of cha- 
racter, without subjecting himself fairly to suspicions and imputa- 
tions, such as he would be among the first to repel as calumny ? 
This question may be put by the constituencies, and the people 
generally, to those Members who have declared the protection of 
the secret vote essential to freedom of election: and what ex- 
cuse can they offer for keeping in power the Ministers who refuse 
this protection, except that they are better than the Tories? 
To this the rejoinder will be, ‘* We cannot discern the practical 
superiority of one faction to the other ;” or, ‘The Whigs may 
be better than the Tories, but not so much better as to make tt 
worth while for us to brave ruin out of affection to the Whigs.” 
The consequence will be, that the Radical supporters of a Ballot- 
denying Government will lose their own seats without benefiting 
the Whigs. If it be said that this is mere assumption—that the 
Liberal electors will continue to brave distress and loss to keep 








Whigs in and Tories out—we refer to the proceedings in various 
parts of the country, recorded in previous pages, and especially to 
the speech of Mr. Symons at Stroud. That gentleman, popular 
and influential in Gloucestershire, declared that he never would 
canvass again—that he could not conscientiously ask for another 
vote, until the elector was protected by the Ballot: and this decla- 
ration was enthusiastically cheered by 1,500 of Lord Jonn Rus. 
SEL's constituents. Where will the Whigs be at the next election 
if many Radicals follow the example of Mr. Symons? 

It is folly to suppose that the electors will be satisfied wit}y the 
barren advocacy of the principle of the Ballot, in the Mi,qisteria} 
newspapers. The Chronicle, at present, has very pre‘ty articles 
on the subject; and the Globe, aceasionally, has no doubt that 
the Ballot would be a great improvement. Ministers would 
exceedingly rejoice if the Radical Members wov'id take this fine 
talk in the place of honest support in the Varliament and the 
Cabinet. Will they so take it?—Hardly. 





FACTIOUS OPPOSITION. 

Tue Standard resumes the vindivation of the Tories from the 
charge of factions conduct. Tbough striving to be brief, his 
paper occupies, with the necessary extracts from last Spectator, 
between two and three of his iongeolumns. For our rejoinder 
much less space must suffices by quotation and requotation, ou; 
respective papers would grow in a geometrical ratio; and we can- 
not on this occasion follow our opponent’s example: we hope, 
however, to indicate the import and substance of his statements 
with equal and perfect fairness. 

i. The dissolution of the Wertrneton Parliament in 193] 
The Stuzdard says that the refusal of the Opposition to go into a 
Committee of Supply was seized on by the Whigs as a mere 
excuse for a dissolution previously determined upon. This is 
true. Nevertheless, it is equally true that the Tories acted from 
factious motives, inasmuch as their real and obvious design was 
to annoy the Grey Ministry, though the pretence—quite 
ridiculous considering the practice of the party that used it—wasa 
reluctance to vote away the public money at a late hour. The 
trick was to put the Ministers in a minority, and perhaps force them 
to resign, (for the King’s alacrity in sanctioning the dissolution 
took them by surprise,) not only without incurring the odium of 
getting rid of the Reform Bill by a direct vote, but under the 
semblance of a regard for the public welfare. 

2. Conduct of the Tories on the dissolution. The Peers are 
left without defence. No apology for their outrageous conduct is 
attempted ; but the “ undisguised and violent exhibition of mere 
party feeling" on the part of the Tory Commoners is denied—on 
what ground, does the reader suppose? Because Sir Ricwarp 
Vyvyawn is an accomplished gentleman; and because it is Sir 
Rogert Pegx’s usual habit to be courteous and quiet. “ Who,” 
says the Standard, “has ever found the right honourable baronet 
lapsing into intemperance or indecency of manner?” The answer 
is, that on the occasion in question, Sir RicHarp Vyvyay 
and Sir Ropert Peer betrayed unusual vehemence of manner. 
On referring to the only report accessible to us at the moment, 
we find it stated that Sir Ropert Peet spoke “ with great vio- 
lence of tone and gesture,” and that he had worked himself into a 
“ perspiration by his violent exertions,” when the “ mace of the 
Black Rod was thundering at the door.” The general demeanour 
of Sir Rozerr cannot be taken in disproof of an exception like 
this; the charge, supported by notorious and recorded facts, being, 
that he was on that occasion acting and speaking in such a way 
as he never acted or spoke before. In that consisted the factious- 
ness. 

3. The abortive attempt to turn out Lord Grey. The excuse 
advanced for the Tories is, that they simply obeyed the summons 
of the King to make a stand against the measures of the Whigs. 
This is a misstatement of the point. The King bargained that 
they should carry, not throw out, the very bill which they had 
been opposing; and they offered to take office on such terms! 
Nay, Lord ELLENKOROUGH threw out an intelligible hint, that 
his friends were willing to go further—7f in office. This we take 
to be irrefragable proof that the opposition of the Tories was 
factious. 

4, The dismissal of the MeLzourNeE Ministry in 1834. Here 
again there is a variance as to a matter of fact. It is assumed 
that Lord Mersourne told the King he could not conduct the 
Government without sacrificing the Protestant Chureh to the 
Popish. For this assumption nothing in the shape of evidence is 
offered. The main fact known is, that on Lord ALrnorr’s 
removal to the House of Lords, the King refused to sanction the 
appointment of his successor by the Premier, and suddenly, with- 
out any previous dissatisfaction expressed, during the Parlia- 
mentary recess, dismissed a Ministry supported by a vast majority 
of the House of Commons. To prove that the King was the 
victim of an intrigue, would be difficult ; but the Tory Ministers, 
who took office under these circumstances, were answerable for a 
proceeding, which had every appearance of being the work of 4 
faction having the ear of the Sovereign. The elections which fol- 
lowed showed that the strength of the Tory party had not been 
adequately represented in the first Reformed House of Commons ; 
mt they also proved that the majority was still Anti-Tory , 
Thigh taken by surprise, and contending under many disad- 
van ages, the Liberals returned a decisive majority against the 
Pext Ministry. 

5. The clamour against the Irish Education system. The 
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Standard justifies the prospective opposition to Lord STANLEY'S 
system, on the ground that it Aas failed; and quotes the evidence 
of Mr. Jon Fisner Murray, who had been an Inspector of 
Schools from 1832 to 1834, in confirmation of the failure. But 
the Report of the Irish Education Committee tells us something 
more than that which the Siandard quotes,—namely, that Mr. 
Joun Fisoer Murray gave his evidence with a strong bias 
against the plan,—hbaving been dismissed by the Board for pub- 
lishing political pamphlets, contrary to their regulation. Mr. 
SuL.ivan, another Inspector, gives evidence directly the reverse 
of Mr. Murray's. But the main point at issue was the prin- 
ciple of religious instruction—whether the whole Bible or the 
«mutilated Word of God” should be taught in the Schools. The 
failure, or probable failure of the scheme, was apart and distinct 
from this The clamour out of doors, countenanced by the leaders 
of the Tory party, was and is directed against the principle of the 
plan; which principle the Tories in Parliament are pledged to 
carry out. The principle was always the same—sanctioned in 
Parliament by the very men who allow their party to raise a 
violent prejudice against it, for election purposes, 

6. The Poor-law agitation. The Standard pronounces the con- 
duct of the Tories on the Poor-law the reverse of factious, because 
WeLiineron and Pgev could have turned out the Ministry on 
that question in twenty-four hours, but supported them notwith- 
standing. This is an onieentney assumption. In the House 
of Commons which passed the Podor-law, there were barely 150 
Tories; and it is impossible to believe that, if it had come toa 

uestion of turning out the Ministry, the majority would not have 
rallied round Lord AttHorp. But the Poor-law suited the Tory 
landlords quite as well as the Whig; and it is not probable that 
even the Duke of Wetuineron could have mustered a strong 
opposition to it. The magnanimity of the Tories in not turning 
out the Whigs on the Poor-law, is the only reply to the charge 
of faction, founded on the violent clamour raised against the law 
out of doors by the party represented in Parliament by the ad- 
yocates of the measure. 

7. The Rapuagt plot. The Standard says that in this case 
the factious party was that which supported O'ConNELL. It is 
as easy todeny as to assert this. There might be something of 
faction on both sides; on that of the Tories, it is sufficiently noto- 
yious that there was a great deal. 

8. The Norton and Metsourne case. “ As a party, they 
(the Tories) never touched upon this sad domestic history.” Herein 
lies the pith of the Standard’s reply. Again, areference to facts 
will put our contemporary in the wrong. The case was made a 
political one from the outset. Between the 8th of May and tlie 
10th of June 1836, the Times, not second to the Standard itself 
as au organ of the Tory party, had no fewer than eight leading 
articles connecting the Norron case with the retirement of Lord 
Me.sourNne from office. But for the efforts of the Tories, (the 
Liberals would gladly have shrouded the affuir,) the case would 
have possessed only a private interest. The Tories made it one of 
public importance. They made it a topic of constant discussion 
in reference to a change of Ministry. 

9. Attacks on Spanish policy. The failure of the Legion is ad- 
duced as an excuse for annoying and abortive motions on Spanish 
policy. But the tone and spirit of the Tory speeches showed any 
thing rather than sympathy for the “hapless” Legion: a refe- 
rence to the discussions—to the speeches of Sir Henry Harp1NGE, 
Mr. Grove Price, and others—will prove that the desire to wound 
the Ministry was the predominant motive for those repeated 
attacks. 

10. State of Ireland. “ Salutary warning and just complaint 
are not the practices of faction.” True; but “ stories apocryphal 
or false,” and “ fierce accusations ” withdrawn on the challenge of 
proof, are factious practices: and it is no answer to this charge, 
which Parliamentary speeches and the articles in Tory newspapers 
support, to say that the Irish returns exhibit a shocking preva- 
lence of crime. 

11. The Lynpuurstr policy. “The factiousness,’ says the 
Standard, “ is all on the other side.” It is not our part to defend 
the conduct of the Whigs in office; but their shufiling does not 
make LynpuHuRsT patriotic, or justify the slaughter of really 
useful measures for a party purpose. This is our charge against 
the Lynpuurst Tories; and it is not rebutted by the imputation, 
however just, of a feeble and delusive policy to the Whigs. 


ABORIGINES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
WE have been favoured with the following extract from a private letter 
from Sir Joun JeFrcorr, the Judge of the new colony of South 
Australia, In conjunction with his charge to the Grand Jury,* this 
Narrative cannot but be pleasing to those who take an interest in the 
fate of aboriginal natives of British colonies, 

“ You will perceive that I dwelt at some weight upon the question of the 
Aborigines, and the treatment which it was our intention to pursue towards 
them. I did so, because I know it is one upon which many of our friends take 
a deep interest ; and it is one upon which I am by no means indifferent myself, 

aving been, while in Africa, ‘l’ami des Noirs,’—as you may see by a charge to 
the Grand Jury which I delivered at Sierra Leone in 1830, printed in the Par- 
liamentary Paper (No. 361, I think, in April 1881 or 1582, ) and being equally 
inclined to be so in South Australia. 

“ Nothing can be more mild and inoffensive than the character and conduct 
of the natives who have as yet ventured amongst us; and I have every hope 
that we shall in time go far towards civilizing them and making them useful to 
us in their turn, as they appear by no means indisposed to work, and, if I have 
any skill in physiognomy or craniology, are not by any means deficient in intel- 
lectual capacity. 

* We had prepared a notice of this charge, and other parts of the Second Number 


“ A very interesting scene took place as the ‘ Court’ was about: to adjourn 
which, as it does not appear in the newspaper, I will give to you. 

‘€ Some of our labourers had been accused of stealing a jacket and some other 
articles from one of the natives, and they had been apprehended in consequence. 
From a defect, however, in the evidence, it was deemed advisable to discharge 
the prisoners, on their finding sureties to answer the charge at a future time. 
The natives having, however, been informed that they would be tried for the 
offence at sessions, I thought it might have a bad effect to let them go with- 
out explaining the reason to them. I had them accordingly brought into 
court; when they were attended by their interpreter, Cocper, an English 
sailor, who had been wrecked some years before on Kangaroo Island, where 
and on the main land he had ever since lived with the natives, and had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of their language and habits. 

‘ Four natives, fine athletic-looking fellows, with long black hair (not wool) 
hanging in ringlets down their shoulders, sparkling eyes, high foreheads, and 
teeth as white as ivory, were placed before ‘my Honour; ’ and I addressed 
them, or, as I should have said in Africa, I made palaver with them, to the fol- 
lowing effect. J explained to them why the White men who had stolen their 
things could not be punished this time. I told them, however, that they should 
not escape, as it was the determination of the White men to protect them and 
to treat them asbrothers, and not to allow anybody to molest them or hurt them. 
When this was explained by Cooper, they all smiled, apparently well pleased, and 
showed their white teeth, and chattered to each other in evislent approval of 
what Isaid. I then endeavoured to explain to them the nature of property ; 
and told them that as we intended to respect their property, we trusted they in 
turn would respect ours. To which my sable friends nodded and laughed assent, 
and told Cooper they would not ‘tief.” Itold thenthem that whenever they or 
any of their countrymen came amongst the White men, they should be kindly 
treated, and that we would give them food and clothing, and shelter them from 
the weather. This seemed to be equally pleasing intelligence; and as & 
qualifico of their joy, I added, that in return for the food and clothes which I 
promised them, I hoped they would not object to do a little work for the White 
men, such as bringing wood and water, and digging now and then in their 
gardens. This, through their interpreter, they faithfully promised to do; 
and I then told them that the property of which they had been robbed should 
either be restored to them, or they should get an equivalent for it in articles of 
a similar kind. I then directed Cooper to take them away; when the natives 
said something to him in their language, which he interpreted into a hope on 
their part that I would not punish the White men this time, as they, the natives, 
wished them to be forgiven, and they were sure they would not do it again. 

‘¢ If I was personally acquainted-with Fowell Buxton, I would certainly give 
him this anecdote, which I give you verbatim et literatim as it occurred, as it 
affords in my mind an additional testimony to the value of the exertions of 
those who have devoted themselves to the civilization of the savage.” 





THE THEATRES. 


Tue great bauble which the Drury Lane manager has been making so: 
much fuss about—that was to “ amaze the very faculties of eyes and 
ears ” of all the grown babies of the town, by its magnitude and splen- 
dour and the jingle of its bells—turns out to be a trumpery toy of 
tarnished tinsel, that the public, like a spoiled child surfeited with 
show and glitter, flung from it in disgust. Fortunately for us, we were 
not present on the first night of Caractacus, when five acts of heavy 
declamation, encumbered with the semblance of an underplot, and 
made more tedious by delays in dragging the dingy pomp across the 
boards, exhausted the patience of the audience. But the “ grand histo- 
rical spectacle,” though literally hissed off the stage on Monday, was 
presented the following night in an abridged shape; a few sounding 
speeches being retained to connect together the disjointed members of 
the pageant: and being tolerated by a packed house, it was announced 
for nightly infliction till further notice. 

The drama is said to be adapted from the Bonduca 6f BeacmMont 
and FLetcuer: what share the old dramatists have in the dialogue, we 
have not been at the pains to ascertain; for we should have been sorry 
to find them answerable for much of the stuff that was bawled out by 
Mr. Burver and his co-ranters. In fact, it is to be regarded merely 
as a spectacle; and if this had been well managed, worse dialogue 
might have been tolerated. The first grand scene, representing @ 
Druidical temple, with priests preparing for a solemn rite, is charace 
teristic, and has an imposing effect. The way in which the painted 
figures are made to group with the living ones is admirable ; and were 
the dancing-girls with torches and the ancient Britons introduced 
more skilfully, it would convey a vivid idea of the probable real- 
ity. The scene of the intrenched camp was made ludicrous by a 
most impotent mimicry of a fight; in which the combatants seemed 
unusually tender of the persons of their antagonists, and the Roman 
spearmen looked as if they were tickling the Britons, who gently re- 
tired to avoid the playful poke. In front there were two or three pair 
of fencers who played at ‘hammer and anvil,” and jumped about with 
great activity; but their energy only made the tameness of the other 
sham-fighters more evident. The grand finale of a Roman triumph 
was a climax of inefficiency. ‘ The ascent to the capital by the Clivis 
Asyli,” as the bills have it, is a double staircase, like that at Exeter 
Hail; and the procession enters from the back of the stage, up an in- 
clined plane so steep, that “ Mr. Davis's fine stud of liorses ” had great 
difficulty in dragging up the cars, which shook about in so undignified 
a manner that we began to fear Cresar would be dethroned and the 
spoils be scattered about. The “body of Roman cavalry” consisted 
of some half-a-dozen: the “ victims for sacrifice (from the Zoological 
Gardens) ” might as well have been acouple of calves from Smithfield ; 
and an ass might have been substituted for the camel, for the weight of 
“ yiches” that he bore. The whole posse are stationed on the stair- 
case; the fore-quarters of two elephants are stuck on each side of the 
wing, their heads bobbing about like mandarins on a mantelpiece; the 
car of Czesar shoots up to a height rather alarming ; and Caractacus 
and his wife and daughter being freed from their chains, there is a ge- 
neral shouting and braying of trumpets, and burning of blue fire, and 
the curtain falls. And this was made an excuse for shutting up the thea- 
tre and depriving the actors of two nights’ salary—serving the double 
purpose of puffing the piece and saving the treasury. We had nigh 
forgot Batrz’s music sung by the Druids—perhaps itis better to forget 
it quite; though it answered the purpose of prolonging the scene welt 
enough. 









On the same night which produced Caractacus, Macbeth was re- 
presented at Covent Garden, with a cast of characters more efficient, 
and scenic accessories more picturesque and effective—an ensemble 





of the South Australian Gazetie; but cannot find room for it this week. 


more perfect, in short, than any since the days of Joun Kemsie: and 
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this was done without boastful pretension, but simply as a matter of 
la‘ness; tHe list of performers in the bills being the only indication 
of what was in store for the audience. Macnreapy strives to deserve 
the sopport of the public: if the novelties at Covent Garden have 
been hitherto as unsuccessful as those at Drury, at least they have 
deen withdrawn when justly condemned ; and the style of the revivals 
shov's that is not for any want of care in their production that they 
have failed. If Macreapy, in his character of manager were to do 
no more than continue to replace the plays of SuakspraRE and the 
ster! ng dramatists, on a new and loftier base, he will do good service 
to the classic drama. 

The effect of the imprcvements in the representation of Macbeth 
may be judged of from the fact, that the witches are no longer ludi- 
crous, hut terrible—though their sbort kirtles, coupled with their beards 
and male voices, give them too masculine an appearance. ‘The clear- 
ing away of the mist from the finely-painted landscape at their first 
meeting with Macbeth has a picturesque effect; and moreover illus. 
trates the text. The divine music of Lock and Purcett has seldem 
if ever been heard to better advantage—not only because PHILiirs, 

Witsox, Miss Suirrerr, Miss P. Hortox, and the whole corps of 
vocalists took part in it—but on account of the acting: it appeared to 
be really a rejoicing of malevolent spirits. Again, in the scene where 
the army of Macduff appears, instead of half a score of soldiers holding 
sprigs of laurel before their faces, there appears literally ‘a moving 
grove.” Indeed, in the arrangements of every scene, attention is paid 
to its realization: in that after the murder, where the Thanes assemble 
in the court-yard of the castle, the effect of a score of claymores gleam- 
ing in the darkness at one moment, is not only startling, but impres- 
sive ; for it conveys an idea of what comes afterwards. The extent to 
which these seemingly trivial matters aid or mar the scenic illusion, is 
well known to all playgeers. 

Macneapy vividly depicts the “ horrible imaginings ” and desperation 
of Macheth ; but he makes him somewhat of a craven. Would a brave 
soldier sneak into Duncan’s chamber like a common petty-larceny 
rogue ? No, noteven tocommit a murder. The very words ke utters 
the moment before— 

“ T go, and it is done; the bell invites me— 

Hear it not, Duncan; it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell !” 
—are those of a perfectly determined spirit; but Macnrapy gives 
them in a faltering, imploring tone. Had Macbeth so felt, he would 
not have “done the deed.” Conscience makes him a coward at first: but 
after he has defied conscience, he is himselfagain. When once his mind 
is made up, he is resolved, and never swerves from his purpose : he 
hesitates before plunging into crime ; but once in the vortex, and though 
appalled Ly the spectres of his imagination, he knows no touch of 
remorse. 

Miss Huppart is much too drawling 
very of the dialogue; in the scenes with Macbeth, it sould be rapid 
and femininely vehement, with earnestness of purpose. It was this 
mode of expressing the fascination which Lady Macbeth exercises over 
ber husband, that constituted the great beauty of the performance of the 
lady who played it at the Richmond Theatre, a month or two since. 
The prevailing defects of the whole performance —and indeed of 
almost all stage- playing —are ceremonial formality and over- elaboration. 
This, we suspect, is mainly owing to the overgrown size of the great 
houses, which obliges the actors to strain their voices and features—to 
stand fixed for a minute in one attitude—in short, to resort to all those 
tricks which are meant to convey to distant spectators an idea of what 
otherwise they could have no notion of. Thus we may account for 
Macreany’s hesitating jerks of delivery; for G. Bennett's swell, as 
if the words were elastic, and stretched as he gave them out ; and forthe 
effort with which Puerpes articulates. 

The new petite comedy, The Parole of Honour, produced last Satur- 
Cay, is innocent alike of good and bad; and its innocuous character 
procures it toleration. 

A comic opera, called The Barbers of Bassorah, the music by Hut- 
tan the composer of Zhe Village Coquettes, aud the drama by young 
Morton, is to be produced to-night. 


and declamatory in her deli- 


The new burletta, A Dream of the Future, produced at the Olympie 
en Monday, affords materials for following up our comparison of the 
management bere and at the Adelphi. Victorine has evidently been 
the model; but, instead of a grisette choosing between vice with splen- 
dour and honest poverty, we have only a prudent young lady preferring 
a bashful lover to none at all,—a very wise resolve, but hardly requiring 
the agency of a vision to bring it about. 

The atrraction of this piece is in the reality, finish, and elegance of 
the mise en scene: it may be termed a social spectacle. You first see a 
trio of gentlemen sitting over their wine ina well-furnished dining-room, 
with a properly handsome display of plate and glass; then a couple of 
young ladies in a pretty drawing-room, dressed for a party, receiving 
their respective lovers ; and next, the same two sisters in their dressing- 
room, retiring for the night. Here comes in the dream ; in which the 
two band-ome girls are metamorphosed, one into a fat old card-playing 
spinster, the other into the wrinkled and wretched wife of a heartless 
superannusted coxcomb ; and the sheepish lover is become a staid, white- 
aired, and wealthy physician, who, when he recognizes the altered 
features of his once adored mistress, repulses her with more than need- 
ful rudeness. For the time you seem to live in the scene, by reason of 
its verisimilitude: in this respect the drama is in keeping, for it is 
literal to tameness, like the author’s Country Squire; and like it, too, 
not wholly free from exaggeration, spite ot its literalness. It is not 
only not dramatic, but it wants a few sprightly touches of wit und 
satire to redeem its insipidity. ‘The costume and accessories seem 
almost too good for the piece, 

Vesrais, as the fat, flaring, ill-tempered old tabby, one of a coterie 
of card-playing harpies at Bath, acts and dresses to admiration—only 
her voice is hardly sour enough. CiarLes Matuews was of necessity 
a quieter gentleman in the sheepish lover: his personation of the gouty 
old mummy of adoctor, is perfect; and the likeness to his father is very 
striking. ViniNG is more at his ease as the dashing profligate young 
officer, than as the old beau; but in both he verges on caricature. 

Here, in all that concerns the stage, the management is faultless; 
but even the more refined audiences of the Olympic desiderate a little 
stronger excitement of a pleasurable kind—champagne instead of 
eau sucrée. 
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MR. JOHNSON’S LIFE OF COKE. 

Tue life of Coxe isa desideratum in English literature, which the 
present volumes will not supp!y. A more wretched compilation 
we have never encountered, even when the hero was a4 popular 
character lately dead, whose life must be hurried into the 
market before some new subject should attract the attention of 
the buyers. As a biographer, Mr. Curnpert WILLIAM Jony- 
son has nota sing!e requisite of art or nature. He has not pene 
tration to perceive the circumstances which give their character to 
persons or events; he wants the judgment to diseriminate between 
the most important and the most trivial things; he has no xotion 
of method, no sense even of the order of time, but displaces chronc- 
logical occurrences till his narrative is as confused as a dream, 
Something of value may be found in his volumes, becatise he has 
displayed a sort of drudge-like industry, and quotes largely enough 
fiom valuable bouks and documents not easily accessible: but this 
is a very sorry return for the perusal of eight or nine hundred 
pages, for all that he really tells of value might be put iuto a 
pamphlet. 

The processes by which he has swelled his volumes to their pre- 
sent bulk are various. One is, by mere unnecessary statements of 
subordinate particulars. Another, by the bookmaker’s art of 
writing “roundabout.” Of most of the contemporaries of Coxz, 
whether legal, political, or courtly, Mr. Jonson favours us 
with some kind of notice, whilst Coxe is kept waiting. Be- 
sides this, he enters into historical narratives of almost every 
thing in which his hero was or was not engaged. Coxe had 
nothing to do with Queen Mary’s case, because she was not 
allowed counsel; but there is an acccunt of the trial, with the saga- 
cious remark, that if lawyers bad been allowed to defend her, Coxe 
had probably been employed. In the triai of Guy Fawkes and 
his compeers, however, he was engaged; so we have a long 
account of the “ gunpowder treason and plot.” The great common 
lawyer was elected a Member of Parliament; upon which there 
is a dissertation on Parliaments: and when he was chosen 
Speaker, the Speakership furnishes atheme. But as even things 
of this kind would not suilice, Mr. Jounson intrudes bis own 
opinion upon all matters as they happen to arise. Queen E1izs- 
BETH, King James, CHariss the First, Oliver CROMWELL, 
President Brapsuaw, and the “ bungling Judges” of the * Royal 
Martyr,” are all discussed and decided on by this puerile-minded 
person, with a flippancy and twaddle alike disgusting and absurd, 

It may be alleged that the materials for a biography of Coxe 
are scanty; that of his private life we know little, and that his 
public life belongs to legal or Parliamentary history. The truth 
of this we admit asa reason for writing a short book, or none at 
all; but as the office of biographer was not imposed upon Mr. 
JouHNsON, this is no excuse for two such bulky volumes of ils 
flavoured ol/a podrida as he has put before us. 

Passing from the writer, let us go to the subject. The author 
of Coke upon Littleton was born in 1550, of an ancient and wealtby 
family in Norfolk, At ten years of age, he was sent to the Gram- 
mar-school of Norwich; where Mr. JouHnson says it “ is pro- 
bable that he displayed great diligence and application.” As 
Coxe was always industrious, and those were the days of sharp 
flogging, it is probable that he did. After remaining at school 
seven years, he entered at Trinity College, Cambridge ; but of his 
studies no record is preserved. Our biographer, however, sports 
another probability—* that be probub/y paid more attention to the 
study of Norman French and to the year-books, than to mathe- 
matics or classic lore.” In 1572, Coxe became a student of the 
Temple; and was called to the bar in his twenty-seventh year. 
Of his studentship there is no account, nor much of his twenty 
years’ practice at the bar; during which he rose to the head of 
his profession, and, according to BARRINGTON reporting a tradi- 
tion of the courts, gained as much asa modern Attorney-General,— 
a fact which might be true when BargineTon first heard it, 
though obviously improbable if we speak of the present day: but 
Mr. JoHNsON does not attend to these slight differences. In 1592, 
Coxg was elected a Member of Parliament for Norfolk ; and in 
the same year he was appointed Attorney-General. This was in 
his forty-second year. The next thirty-six years of his life are 
matter of notoriety or history. Every student of the time is ac- 
quainted with his squabbles with his second wife—his indecent 
coarseness on the persectition of RaLeicH, and his appearance 
in the different state trials of the period—his sturdy resistance to 
the Court as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and the King’s 
Bench—and, when dismissed from his judgeship by an arbitrary 
exercise of power, the good service he rendered to the cause of 
liberty in the House of Commons; and we know not that Mr. 
Jounson has added any thing of consequence to our general 
knowledge, though he has brought together a good many details. 

Under the four phases we have just enumerated, it may be 
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worth while to’ glance at the character of Coxr. Of his domestic 
character, whilst plodding bis way to celebrity, there is no account. 
Like most great lawyers, his time was so fully occupied that he 
had no leisure either for the enjoyments of home or society. We 
know little more of his first wife than that he married her young, 
that she bore him many children, and that Coxe always spoke 
well of her after her death. His second marriage was one of am- 
bition, and furnishes another warning against such matches. The 
lady, widow of Sir WitL1am Hatton, was young, gay, high- 
spirited, and courtly; Coxe middle-aged, avaricious, proud, and 
peculiar, with the confirmed habits of a hard-working lawyer, 
who went to bed at nine o’clock, rose at three, and spent all his 
waking hours in study or business. In his courtship he had 
Bacon for a rival, (as on so many other occasions,} but carried it 
against his more accomplished opponent by the interest of the 
CectL family. The object of both suitors was not the lady, but 
her wealth and court interest. 

The disputes of the ill-matched pair began early ; money mat- 
ters being their origin. Lady Harron would never take the name 
of Coxe; for she alleged that the great lawyer made use of his 
craft and had cheated her in the settlements. Very often they 
resided separately, his wife forbidding him her house. They dif- 
fered in the management and marriage of their children; and 
their quarrels were so public as to affurd a topic of jest to seandal- 
mongers and a considerable source of annoyance to Coxe. That 
it affected his “‘ peace and happiness,” as Mr. JOHNSON says, we 
do not believe, further than bad bargains operate in this direction. 
The marriage was an affair of barter, in which Coxe was bit. 

As a Crown lawyer—and, in his barristerian career, he has 
descended to posterity in no other character—Cokg was not a whit 
better than any of that very bad band; and in manner perhaps 
worse, for he had a crouching insolence about him which was 
strongly marked like all his other qualities. There seems some- 
thing vitiating in a pleader’s occupation. As Junius remarks, 
“the indiscriminate defence of right and wrong contracts the 
understanding while it corrupts the heart.” Separating himself 
from the cause in which he is retained, the counsel appears to 
look only to a verdict, and to postpone justice to his own suc- 
cess. This Coke most assuredly did. His coarseness and bru- 
tality were the vices of his age; but, having exercised them upon 
RALe1GH, and being satirized by SHAKsPEARE, they have 
been more marked by posterity. ‘here is reason, however, to 
think that these vices were less the fault of the man than of his 
profession. When he mounted the judgment-seat, he threw off 
the interested one-sidedness of the advocate and the servility of 
the Crown Iawyer. Indeed, all things considered, he stands un- 
equalled as a judge. It is easy now-a-days to do justice, for the 
clameur of the populace or the black looks of the great are the 
Worst that can follow. But under the Stuarts, all the private 
infiuence of the Court and Government were brought to bear upon 
the judge to decide in favour of the Crown; he was badgered by 
the Crown counsel, the Chancellor, and Privy Council ; and, hold- 
ing his office at pleasure, could be dismissed as a last punishment 
—which actually happened to Coxe. It were ungracious to in- 
quire how far he was stimulated to independence by the pride of 
art—by the power of bafiling, by his vast legal skill, Councils and 
Commissioners, and more than all, his hated rival Bacon, whom 
he seems at once to have envied and despised. It may, however, 
be assumed, that had he been a less profound lawyer, he would 
have been a more complying judge. There are, doubtless, in- 
stances of profligate persons who will do any thing; but direct 
sins against knowledge are not frequent. 

In his Parliamentary career, under Cuartes the First, Coxz 
was undoubtedly of great advantage to the cause of freedom, 
by his boldness, his readiness, his business skill, his powers 
of management, and by his profound and astonishing learn- 
ing. This weapon not only confuted the Court, but encouraged 
the more scrupulous amongst his own party. Many per- 
haps might have paused in their career of opposition had they 
supposed they were standing upon abstract principles. But Coxz 
made it out an affair of inheritance. He showed—and, whether 
right or wrong, there was nobody to confute bim—that, in popular 
phrase, they “had the law on their side.” 

As a lawyer, universal consent places him, longo intervallo, at 
the head of his class. For the attainment of this eminence he 
Was indebted to an unwearied industry and an extraordinary 
acumen; but the quality, we conceive, which separates him from 
all his tribe, is the largeness and comprehension of his mind. 
Other lawyers are content to apply principles to cases: Coxe 
from a case would deduce a principle, and travel with it too as far 
as it went, when it pleased him. 

His style has been denounced as barbarous, and his manner 
pedantic. This may be true, but is hardly the whole truth. We 
have little or no acquaintance with his purely professional writings, 
but in his other productions mere defects of mode seem far outba- 
lanced by higher excellences. His meaning is always clear; his 
Matter always weighty; a marked and striking character is 
Stamped upou what he says; there is great boldness and strength 
In his figures, and his periods are often pregnant with sense. 
His Jocularity is not very refined, and is rather grotesque than 
facetious, but it answered its purpose; his aptness and acuteness 
are very extraordinary; and even his pedantic quotations—the 
atfeed vice of his age—are sometimes introduced with a telling 

ect. 

Coke was a remarkable instance of the worldly success which 
Perfect mastery in oue pursuit eventually produce-, even 





though the world be disregarded. Whilst a greater man, Bacon, 
spent his life in various studies, or wasted his time and debased 
himself by engaging in the meanest intrigues, Cone was steadily 
plodding on in his profession, without troubling himself about pre- 
ferment. Yet he distanced his rival in the race, under Exiza- 
BETH and Jamus too, (for Bacon only attained the Chancellorship 
by dint of the lowest arts and subserviency, which he could only 
have kept by similar means, had he avoided the corruption which 
caused his downfal); and was in that age an anomaly of advance- 
ment, as he says himself, “ sine prece sine pretto.” What is yet 
rarer for the period, he had the courage to resist the Court, and 
the power to defy it. 

In the few extracts we can take from this work, we shall not 
confine ourselves to matter relating to Coxe; though we will let 
him exhibit himself in a few specimens. Here is a strange and 
quaint but pithy description of one of the Gunpowder Pict men. 

COKE ON GARNET. 

He is by country an Englishman, by birth a gentleman, by educition a 
scholar ; afterwards a corrector of the common law print with Mr. Tote the 
printer, and now is to be corrected by the law. He hath many gifts and en- 
dowments of nature: by art learned; a good linguist; and by profession a 
Jesuit and a superior. Indeed, he is superior to all his predecessors in devilish: 
treason ; a doctor of Jesuits ; that is, a dector of five Ds—as dissimulation, 
deposing of princes, disposing of kingdoms, dauuting and deterring of sub- 
jects, and destruction. 





QUALIFICATIONS FOR A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT, 


“Every Member of the House, being a counsellor, should have three proper- 
ties of the elephant,—1. That he hath no gall; 2. That he is infexihle, ang 
cannot bow; 3. That he is of a most ripe and perfect memory. That he 
should be without malice, rancour, heat, and envy; not turned from the right 
either by fear, reward, or favour; and that of a perfect memory, remembermg 
perils past he might prevent dangers to come.” Cuke also advised the Members 
of Parliament to adopt another property of the elephant: ‘ They are ssciatle, 
and goin companies. Sociable creatures,” he adds, “ that go ia flocks or 
herds, are not hurtful, as deer, sheep, &c., but beasts that walk sole!y or singu- 
larly, as bears, foxes, &c. are hurtful. These properties ought every Parlia- 
ment man to have.” 

Considering the age, one of the most remarkable things about 
the great lawyer was bis bold disregard for the Peers and the 
Crown, against whom he spoke and acted with a freedom that 
many of our shallow pretenders would shiink from. In this he 
often did good service, especially on the great Petition «f Right. 
The Lords agreed to the petition, but with a courteous amende 
ment, reserving ‘‘a due rezard to leave entire that sovereign power 
wherewith your Majesty is trusted for the protection, safety, and 
happiness of your people.” On which amendment of the Lords, 
Coke held forth thus. 

“ This turns all about again. Look into all the petitions of former times ; 
they never petitioned wherein there was a saving of the King’s soverciguty. 
I know that prerogative is a } of the law; but “sovereign power” is no Par- 
liamentary word. 1 it skens Magna Charta ani he sta- 
tutes, for they are absol any saving of sovereign power. And 
shoeld we now add it, we ithe foundation of law, and then the 
building must needs fall. d what we yield unto; Magna Cuarta is 
| { wonder this sovereizn 














such a fellow, that he wil erelgn. was not 
in Magna Charta, or in the c s uf it. 
“If we grant this by implic rive a sovereign power above ail laws. 





Power, in law, is taken for a power with turce. The Sherif shall take the 
power of the county; what i us here, God only knows. It is repugnant 
to our petition, that is, a petit { right grounded on acts of Parhamest. Que 
predecessors would never endure a salvo juve suo, no more than the Kings of ald 
could endure for the Church sulvo honore Dei et Ecclesia. Wemust not admit 
of it, and to qualify it is impossible. Let us hold our privileges according to the 
law; that power that is above this is not fit for the King to have it dispute 
further.” 









KING JAMIE OR THE B& PORTS. \ 

1. That he be sequestered the Council-Chamber uatil his Majesty's pleasure 
be further known. 2. That he forbear to ride his summer circuit as Justice of 
Assize. 3. That during the vacation, while he had time to live privately, and 
dispose himself at home, he take into consideration and review his book of 
Reports, wherein, as his Majesty is informed, be many extravagant and exorbi- 
tant opinions set down and published for positive and good Jaw. 

And if in reviewing and reading thereof, he find any thing fit t» be altered 
and amended, the correction is left to lis discretion. Amongst other things, 
the King was not well pleased with the title of the book wherein ac entitled 
himself Lord Chief Justice of England, whereas he could challense no more 
than Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. And having corrected what in 
his discretion he found meet in these Reports, his Majesty’s pleasure was, that 
he should bring the same privately before himself, that he might consider 
thereof, as in his princely judgment should Le fouad expedieut. 

FEES OF YORE. 

The fees usually paid to a barrister were much smaller than they are now. 
Even in 1688, at the great trial of the seven Bishops, the highest fees were oaly 
twenty pounds, and all the counsels’ fees together did not amount to two hune 
dred and fifty. In 1476, the fees seem to have been very sinall indeed, if we 
may credit an entry in the Churchwarden’s book of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, by which it appears that they paid one Mr. Roger Fylpott, learned in the 
law, for his counsel, three shillings aud eightpence, with fourpence for his dinner ! 

LAW STUDENTS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

In his time, the Courts seldom sat Jater than noon. The business of a 
barrister having the most extensive practice would then leave him aniple space 
for a very careful and extended course of study. The cases, too, in Cooke's 
day, principally involved questions of real property: these were rare: and 
others, not more important, were trivial ones of defamation of character. Trials 
on bills of exchange were then nearly unknown. There are not more than 
txo or three reported cases of this description previously to the time when 
Coke quitted the bench. Few cases then oecurred of the kind, which now so 
incessantly occupy the attention of the Courts. The labours of the Judges 
were light. 

The course of legal study was, in his time, rather different from the system 
at present adopted. A student was then usually obliged to be eight years on 
the books of au Inn of Court before he could be called to the Bar; five years 
longer than is at present necessary. 

Clifford’s Ion, as well as several other subordinate Inns, were then, as now, 
appendages to the larger Inns of Court; and in these it was usual for the law 
students to dwell, aud associate together, for the purpose of etudy and the diepa~ 
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tation of doubtful or difficult points of law. The practice has long been disused. 
I learn from an old manuscript of the time of Henry the Eighth, that in these 
Inns a curious system of study was then adopted. ~ 

«* After dinner and supper,” says this writer, ‘ the students and learners in 
the house sit together, by three and three ina company; and one of the three 
putteth forth some doubtful question in the law to the other two of his com- 
pany; and they reason and argue unto it in English: and at last he that 
putteth forth the question declareth his mind, also showing unto them the 
judgment, or better opinion of his book, where he had the same question; and 
this do the students observe every day throughout the year, except festival days.” 

The Benchers of the Temple had even then to contend with some unruly 
spirits. In the thirty-eighth year of Henry the Eighth, 30th May, they ordered 
the students not to have long beards. The treasurers of all the Inns of Court 
conferred together on this mighty affair in their fuli Parliament; and in conse- 
quence, it was ordered, by the decree of the 5th of May, the first and second 
year of Philip and Mary, ‘that no fellow of this house should wear his beard 
above three weeks’ growth.” In the thirty-eighth year of Elizabeth, the 
students were desired, by the Benchers, not to go into the City with either 
cloaks or hats, boots or spurs, ‘except when they ride out of the town.” 

The benchers equally set their faces against gambling. ‘« None of the society 
shall within this house exercise the play of choffe-grotte, or slyp-grotte, upon 
pain of six shillings and eightpence. The students, it seems, very early ac- 
quired the accomplishment of tobacco-smoking ; for on the 7th of November, 
seventh year of Charles the First, an order was issued, ‘‘ That there be no 
drinking of healths, nor any wine or tobacco uttered or sold within the house.” 





THE SQUIRE. 


Like the Merchant's Daughter of this writer, The Squire is a 
true romantic novel; and chargeable, like the others of its race, 
with doing mischief to youthful readers by painting a state of 
life which never was and never will be realized. In The Squire 
this evil is aggravated by the ability displayed. The writer, 
whether male or female, is a person of parts andof some observa’ 
tion of character; and has looked at inanimate nature under 
various aspects. She (at a venture) also possesses considerable 
invention and power of composition. Besides these qualities 
of the author, the book itself has in the main a coherence in the 
structure of the story, and a consistency in the characters, which 
will seem like truth to those who cannot test it by experience. 
Those who can, will know full well that it isthe life they fancy in 
reverie but never meet. 

The scene of The Squire is laid in the middle days of 
Gzorcx the Third, when highwaymen were still rife, deep 
drinking was the fashion, squires were coarser if not stupider 
than at present; and the distinctions between different classes 
of society being more strongly marked, equivocals, by dint of 
impudence, dress, and address, were often picked up by thought- 
less individuals, and introduced even into their families.* But 
the author of The Squire bas not the perfect knowledge of a 
bygone age which is possessed by the writer of The Lady 
Annabetia. The former mingles what she has seen of the 
present with what she has read of the past, adding much from 
her own invention, until the result is a product which never 
existed. Instances are upon record of spendthrift gentlemen, 
who, favoured by the circumstances of those less scrupulous and 
close-looking times, maintained their station in society, and 
raised their supplies on the highway. In The Squire, we have 
such an incident altered, and its probability destroyed. The 
cool, wary, polished, and universally-liked Mr. Durnsford, with- 
out extravagant habits, and successful in making money by 
cheating his friends and sponging upon them, needed not to 
have taken to the road; and if he had, he would never have 
connected himself with a Jow companion like Wildfire. This 
worthy, too, is more like the ruffian burglar of twenty years 
ago, than the polite highwayman of the last century, who 
levied contributions with the smoothness of a finance minis- 
ter. The Squire himself, though well conceived, is in some 
measure a failure: after drawing him in exact consistency with 
the manners of his time, the writer changes the nature of the fox- 
hunting boor, into that of the thoughtful man of the world, whea 
ill-health and good examples dispose him to be devout. Nor does 
the writer, with all her religion, display the highest sense of 
right. Her hero, to our notion, acts more like a sneaking fortune- 
hunter than a high-spirited youth; and we think Mr. Durns- 
ford’s description of his conduct quite correct. Nor does Miss 
Mabel’s leaving her house in the way described, at the instigation 
of the general villain Durnsford, seem to us consistent with 
the paragon of religious resignation which she is painted. “ Do 
not evil that good may come.” 

The story is too complex to unravel; nor is The Squire a book 
that would be worth perusing if one knew “ how it was to end.” 
There is, however, no lack of romance, variety, stir, incidents. 
We have a murder, an elopement, a pursuit for life and death, a 
trial, and an escape. There are lots of mystery for those who 
like it, all duly cleared up; together with all the staple characters 
of the novel, always improved and often animated by the ability 
of the writer. t 

The Squire himself, as first painted by the author, is the most 
generally true character, were it not for the break-down already 
noticed. Here he is, touched off with a spice of satire. 

Philip Conyers was kind-hearted, generous, and hospitable, incapable of a 
mean or dishonourable action; a good specimen of the country squire of that 
day. He was an easy landlord aud master, harsh enly to poachers and va- 
grants; always ready to assist the unfortunate, when it did not interfere with 

unting, shooting, or his more than due abhorrence of foreign habits and inno- 
vations; a bold rider, a hearty eater, and a hard drinker, according to the 
fashion of the times. Never was a more stanch supporter of old customs. He 

_* Strange as it may seem, the Newgate Calendar, and other chronicles of a 
kindred nature, have not unfrequent instances of this kind of incautious con- 
duct even in heads of families. 








always voted for the Blue Member, because his family had done so before him, 
To crown all, he was a great cheerer at the toast of Church and State, without 
clearly understanding its meaning, and, unhappily, without thinking of, far lesg 
practising, the duties required from a member of that church he valued and 
toasted, not for its beautiful liturgy or its apostolic doctrine, but because it had 
been the religion of his fathers, was that of his neighbours'and connexions, and 
that he had been brought up in its outward ordinances, and entertained some 
confused idea that its downfal would be connected with some temporal loss to 
himself, perhaps a deprivation of hunting or a scarcity of wine. To go to the 
village church, when not very inconvenient, and make his servants do the same 
—to have mince pies at Christmas, salt-fish on Good Friday, pay his tithes with 
only a low grumble, or a joke on the parson, who was rarely seen in the parish 
but on Sunday—was sufficient, in his estimation, to mark him asa worthy 
member of the church. 

It was sad to think that one with so much natural kindness of disposition 
should have passed the age of fifty with scarcely a care for his eternal welfare, 
assenting to the necessity of faith in a Saviour as a mere dogma, instead of feel. 
ing the immensity of that Saviour’s love and striving to acquire an interest in 
his sacrifice. If an idea that he must render an account of the talents com. 
mitted to his charge ever came across him, it was speedily dismissed as unplea. 
sant; be never dwelt on unpleasunt things. He defrauded none, he employed 
and gaye to many. What more could be required? Of the corruption of the 
human heart—of the necessity of self-denial—of acts being judged by their prin. 
ciples, whether proceeding from the love of God, or the desire of the applause 
of men, or the mere ridding oneself of the importunity and the sight of painw 
he knew nothing, he never inquired. 

The whole description of the Squire's household is an admirable 
picture of the carelessness and want of thrift of a country gentle- 
man: had every thing been as true, the novel might have been 
classed with some of the best in the language. 

A SQUIRE'S ESTABLISHMENT. 

The day was twin to the preceding—no sunshine to gladden, no break in 
the clouds to give hope. She went over the huuse and the near grounds with 
the housekeeper and gardener, and the hasty impression of the day befure was 
confirmed. Though young aod thexperienced, she could not fail to perceive that 
her father’s affairs in every department were ill managed; his good-nature in» 
ducing him to grant every request that did not very materially interfere with his 
personal comfort. Every family in the village had a member quartered on him 
in doors or out; and the number of loiterers in the kitchen and the stables, 
helping each other to do nothing save devour the squire’s substance, would 
have been absolutely horrifying to any zealous economist. 

“ One mouth cannot make much difference,” had been repeated and acted on 
till a skeleton regiment might have been embodied from the hangers-on at the 
Grange. Much was actually consumed, to the moral advantage of none,—for 
idleness teaches no good ; and, unhappily, still more was lost and wasted. There 
was everywhere, and in every thing, the same contrast of want and abundance, 
spoiling, or ill applied, which Mabel had remarked the day before. Waste, ex- 
travagance, and indolence reigned in every department, and the Grange was as 
though under the absolute rule of the fairy Disorder. 

There was little outward pomp or show; to one used to neatness, nothing like 
comfort. But a princely fortune could not long have stood the under current of 
waste, and it was reported that the squire’s Jauds were not lightly mortgaged ; 
but this was the only point on which he was not perfectly frank and open. 
The domain once belonging to the Conyers had been sadly curtailed in its 
descent, whenever the expiration or cutting off of an entail allowed a sale. It 
was believed that the estate had not come unincumbered to the present pos- 

r; but, as the last in tail, it rested with him to clear by a further sale any 
ties caused by himself or others, as also to devise the property as he 
should choose. A hint on the subject ever put him ina passion; and he would 
not see that his kindness, which descended into weaknesss, and his disinelinae 
tion to look into his own affairs, must sooner or later cause the catastrophe he 
dreaded. With Burleigh he thought, “ He who sells an aere of land loses an 
ounce of credit ;” and sell land be would not, neither would he curtail his ex- 








peuscs. 
DIFFICULTIES OF DOMESTIC REFORMs 

Distressed at the strong evidence of waste, Mabel spoke gently on the sube 
ject, her father having desired her to take the control of the household ; but 
the task of making that household clean, thrifty, and orderly, would have ex- 
ceeded the powers of Hercules. He might cleanse the Augean stable: he would 
not have reformed and purified the household at the Grange. Every hint even 
at a better arrangement was met by the reply, that “ it was according to mas- 
ter’s will or wishes ; it had been so for years: they had been too long accus- 
tomed to old ways to learn new fashions.” Poor Mabel was indeed alone. 

Her father was displeased with her tears and timidity; and the servants 
showed their vexation at the presence of a mistress, and worse, a reforming 
mistress, one who loved neatness and frugality. The very dogs, tuking her 
fear for ill-will, showed their teeth at her approach, save old Pompey and the 
young Newfoundland, who, much to her annoyance, continued his impertinent 
advances; and even the old black cat swore at her for finding fault with her 
helping herself to some cold beef, without waiting for the ceremony of permis 
sion or the etiquette of a knife and fork. 

We are creatures of habit; and it is very disagreeable to be forced to be 
‘leanly when one has learnt to find pleasure in being dirty, to be compelled to 
be iv order when one has acquired a taste for disorder. Besides, once begin 
reform, there is no knowing where it may end. : 

The idle hangers-on trembled for their idleness; the engaged domestics for 
their perquisites, allowed or disallowed ; some feared that they should be obliged 
to work, others to remain sober. Their master could not with much show ot 
justice reprove them on the latter point, their young lady might. Minor dif 
ferences were forgotton, and all united in a resolution to resist the new ruler ia 
the home department, to preserve their rights untouched (for as rights they 
considered them from habit) and their abuses unreformed. A determined but 
civil opposition to her wishes was unanimously resolved on. One rebel might 
have been dismissed; but their kind-hearted master would never part with all 
his old servants. 














A CHARACTER. 

Relations he had few—at least in those parts, or of whom he talked; but 
his friends were countless—nearly, if not quite ‘of equal number with his ac 
quaintance. He had the penetration to discover the way all wished to walk, 
and the tact and good-nature never to seem to stand before them in that way. 
He could do all things for every body; prescribe for dame or dog ; talk sense 
and politeness to the mother; sing and dance with the daughter; drink 2 
discuss agriculture with the father; huntand shoot with the son. He was the 
friend of the family in families innumerable. But the most remarkable things 
abvut him were, that though all came to him for consolation and advice, none 
were jealous of his influence; and though willing to oblige all, no one desp! 
him; no one spoke of him with contempt. His was genius—the highest 
genius for society. ‘ 

He had no fixed home. How could he have, without unkindness to his 
numerous friends in every part of England ? His home was everywhere, with 
all his friends ; and never was he known to weary any with his presences 
ever departing before the heart acknowledged and long ere the lip said that his 
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visit bad been long. He was always pressed with sincerity to remain; ever 
welcomed with pleasure, and ever parted from with regret; whilst his steady 
and taciturn groom, with his three fine horses, were quartered in some neigh- 
pouring village, if their master entertained the shadow of a doubt as to his host’s 
hospitality. 

There are some passages in the volume where the writer stops 
her tale to speak in her own person, and some where she puts her 
own opinions into the mouths of others. These parts are not 
without ingenuity and truth, but are perhaps too inflated, or too 
elaborate. The first of the following pair of extracts is an in- 
stance of one defect, the second of the other. 

INDIVIDUAL INSIGNIFICANCY, 

Self-knowledge is not learnt in solitude ; where none oppose, the will becomes 
atyrant. You must learn from suflering a wiser judgment of your powers. 
Youth, presumption, and experience, fit you but ill to cope with man, much 
Jess with heaven. You will not find yourself the conqueror in every mortal 
struggle ; you will learn that you cannot rule your destiny as you imagine: you 
are not alone, but a tiny link in the great chain of society—a paltry item in the 
plan of Providence. Whyam IasIam? Why are thousands as they are, if 
our will alone could rule our fate? Was I weak and indolent, when you are 
strong and active ? You may launch your bark, but will it speed on its course 
in spite of wind and tide? Can man command the sky ?—the sea? Or if he 
could, shall each distinct one of the pigmy millions rule without a thought of 
general good? Ifso, the earth would be a fiercer field of tumult and of wrong 
than the wise hold it now. 

MAKING THE MOST OF A FOG. 

Dull, heavy, chilling, it certainly was, though not unbearable; such things 
have been borne before—must be borne again; but to my judgment, (and I 
rather pique myself on its correctness—who does not?) it was more dull, more 
heavy, more chilling, than would have been a dense, unsightless fog. There is 
something partaking of the sublime in a real, indisputable fog. When nothing 
can be seen, all things may be imagined: beauties and defects—the grandeur of 
nature, the littleness of art—the striking outlines of the uncultivated mountain, 
the petty details of this work-a-day world, are all hidden from our view; the 
blind and the seeing, the observing and the heedless, are brought nearly on a 
level; none can distinguish more than ten yards in advance, and man sees 
(pardon the Irishism) how narrow and bounded are his views. It seems as 
though his mortal course was run, and he had gained nothing by his toil and 
trouble. He looks back: all is objectless, obscure; there is no vestige of his 
labours gleaming through the mist—his very steps untraced upon the earth. 
The monument erected to his sorrows and the triumphal arch to his glories, 
are alike lost in the gloom. His joys and his griefs have left no trace: he has 
felt—he has laughed—he has mourned : perhaps he had wealth—had genius— 
had dominion—and deemed himself a glorious being! Where are the trophies 
of his glory? They are hidden from his view; his gaze cannot pierce ‘the 
gloom: there are no visible proofs of his triumphs; they are as nothing in the 
eyes of others—even his own eye cannot mark them. He learnsa juster estimate 
of himself—he formsa truer judgment of his ceeds. He looks before: how 
bounded in his view! He cannot pierce the gloom—he cannot see into the 
future— he trembles at its unseen perils. 





SIR GEORGE HEAD’S CONTINUATION OF HIS 
HOME TOUR. 

THE general description of the Tour through the Manufacturing 
Districts” * fits the first half of the volume before us; although 
the Continuation deals for the most part with a different class of 
subjects. Instead of Yorkshire and Lancashire, with their manu- 
factories, raliroads, and docks, the author sketches the seenery 
of the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, and a corner of 
Ireland, with brief accounts of his adventures by land and water. 
As respects the information conveyed, the tormer part of the 
work was superior to the present; and though equally unme- 
thodical in the choice and arrangement of subjects, was written 
with more care. There is, however, a good deal of pleasant 
reading in the Continuation; for Sir GeEorGe Heap has a knack 
of making the most of the common occurreiices in a traveller's 
life. Take for example the following description of 

A HIGHLAND OMNIBUS AND ITS CONTENTS. 

A capacious omnibus was here awaiting our arrival to convey us to the end 
of our journey (Inverness), into which carriage persons recklessly crowded, to 
the imminent danger of its upsetting; for, since it was incapable of containing 
more than half the present party, personal safety, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, was sacrificed for the sake of expedition. 

Having fortunately or unfortunately obtained an outside seat among the first 
detachment, I am precluded from the necessity of relating the further adyen- 
tures of the rest of the travellers, who remained pacing backwards and forwards 
on the towing-path of the canal, like ghosts on the banks of the Cocytus, till 
the return of the vehicle. But I may observe, as relates to myself on the pre- 
sent occasion, that notwithstanding we arrived without the slightest accident at 
the point of cur destination, and even before the Inverness clock struck eleven 
were received by the sleek, rosy landlord of the Caledonian Hotel, I never re- 
member in any other wheel carriage, and within equally short space of time and 
distance, to have encountered more peril. 

An iniernal machine it might reaily and truly be called; like Charon’s leaky 
boat, groaning under surplusage of substantial perishable lumber, and like 
Charon’s boat particularly, inasmuch as it was laden indiscriminately, in total 
disregard and disrespect of persons. Literally speaking, among auld wives, 
Highland swains of every degree, wearers of the kelt and fillibeg, especially one 
ambulating performer on the bagpipes, or doodlesack, as the instrument is pro- 
vincially termed in this part of the country, no less than a royal personage, 
such is the uncertain will of fate, sat inside, crammed and squeezed promis- 
cuously with all the rest among the heterogeneous group. Prince Adalbert, 
brother to his Majesty the King of Prussia, then travelling incognito in the 
guise of a private English gentleman, was among the passengers brought by the 
Maid of Morven from Glasgow to Oban, and submitted without murmur to all 
those miseries of peregrination which, in the detail of the present voyage, I 
have laid before the reader. And I recall to mind with feelings of pleasure, that 
Mm numerous instances on the way, without knowledge of the Prince’s high 
rank and station, I witnessed his affability and benefited by his conversation. 
At the period I am relating, while sitting on the box of our ponderous and pre- 
ponderating vehicle, whose weak springs were well nigh weighed down by gra- 
Vity and oscillation, and whose still weaker horses were driven helplessly scud- 
ding on their haunches down a steep descent; while I looked at our coachman, 
a small Scots hoy, not exceeding in weight a good-sized Norfolk turkey; and 
finally, while I cast aglance on the Prince’s tall aide-de-camp, sitting in the 
middle between us, enveloped in an ample blue cloak, his mustachios curling 
towards the moon; while I regarded all these sights, I say, aud thought of dit: 

* See Spectator, No. 412. 

















ficulties and discomfitures from which not even royalty itself is free, my imagi- 
nation for a moment wandered towards the many-tinted allegorical picture of 
the ancients, that symbol of mortality and immortality, the stagnant lake, 
“ Scilicet omnibus 
Enaviganda, sive reges 
Sive inopes erimus coloni,” 
Princes and farmers squeezed together, glide in 
A “ bus,” fit coach to t’other world to ride in, 

The latter half of the volume, under the title of “ Memoirs of 
an Assistant Commissary-General,” is a record of Sir Gzorer's 
adventures inthe Peninsular War; where he served in WELLING= 
TON’s army, as an officer in the Commissariat, attached to Sir 
Tuomas Picton’s division. It appears that “ family disappoint- 
ments” turned the author adrift in the year 1809, and. that he 
left Kent for Lisbon to find employment. After losing several 
weeks in fruitless endeavours to get something better, he accepted 
the appointment of a clerk in the Commissariat; and, witha 
stipend of seven shillings and sixpence a day, joined the army 
then before Badajoz. He had seen ‘a little service” as a Cap- 
tain of West Kent Militia; but his previous habits had by no 
means fitted him for the in-door drudgery of his new effice. 

THE SQUIRE TURNED ACCOUNTANT 

On arriving at Badajoz, I reported myself without delay, according to the ine 
structions I had received, to the officer at the head of the commissariat departs 
ment, by whom I was immediately asked a variety of questions, to all which 
at the present moment I do not exactly recollect the answers, but will be bold 
to say, that relating directly to my previous experience in business, they were 
decidedly unsatisfactory. Finally, 1 was consigned to experimental duty in a 
solitary apartment adjoining the chief’s office, furnished with a provision ab- 
stract, and ordered to make a copy. A document such as I had never set eyes 
on before, being on that occasion put into my hands, I may just as well, merely 
for the edification of the reader unlearned in such matters, state briefly its de- 
scription; it was a detailed account of issues made to the troops of various 
articles of provisions and forage specified in pounds avoirdupois and ounces, 
within numerous columns ruled upon a huge sheet of elephant paper. Each 
horizontal line, of which altogether there were not Jess than eighty or ninety 
with a number and date at the beginning, represented a set of triplicate 
vouchers; and extreme neatness of execution was indispensable in placing 
each digit precisely under its fellow, according to the proper station in the deci- 
mal scale, in order to facilitate the heavy sums of addition that formed the 
totals at the foot. With extreme toil I at last produced the nearest resemblance 
I was able make of a counterpart, but the lines perpendicular and horizontal 
diverged so far out of a parallel direction, the figures, some large and some 
small, were so ill-tormed and ill-placed, and this my first attempt was in point 
of fact so complete a failure, that, perhaps fortunately, I was never required to 
repeat the same task while I remained in that office. 

Sir Gzoree appears to have shared in the toil and danger of 
the war, from Badajoz to Toulouse. After what has recently 
been written and read respecting warfare in Spain, not much of 
novelty is to be expected; but Sir Georce relates what he saw 
and suffered in a way to impart to his sketches the taste of 
freshness; and some of his anecdcotes are undoubtedly original. 
He confirms the general opinion of Picton’s fierce and passionate, 
but not always ungovernable, temper. This description of a scene 
which he witnessed exhibits 

THE GENERAL AS PROVOST-MARSHAL. 

Over passion he occasionally exercised rigid control, even glancing with sur- 
prising avidity to opposite extremes; and I have more than once witnessed, 
within the lapse of a few seconds, a total change from fury to good humoure 
An instance of this peculiar trait of disposition occurred, 1 remember, at one 
of those periods when under, as at times he was wont to be, the galling ine 
fluence of an atrabilarious temperament, and when, like a famished lion, he 
was angry and vexed with every thing about him. I was one day struggling 
hard against appalling difficulties in the way of procuring supplies, which were 
after all only obtained, to use a common phrase, from hand to mouth, when un- 
fortunately [ was driven to the extremely disagreeable necessity of seeking an 
interview with the General. The troops were at the same time on their daily 
march across the broad fertile plains of Spain, where, on both sides as far as 
the eye could reach, an ocean of wheat waved its ripening ears in the wind, as 
the sweeping breeze caused the vast expause extending all round in a continous 
uubroken circle, without the intervention of a single tree or shrub in any direc- 
tion, even to the verge of the horizon, to undulate like the waves of the sea. 
Although the present was an irksome effort of duty, namely, to approach the 
General in one of his furious moods, I nevertheless pursued my course as fast ag 
I could to the front, sometimes threading my way slowly through the troopss 
and then breaking off occasionally to ride on one side for an hundred yards to- 
gether through the standing corn. The General, as usual, was riding at the 
head of the column, when just as I approached, progress, which had some 
time since been impeded very considerably, now, by collision with the baggage 
of another division that pointedly interfered with our line of march, was 
blocked up altogether. Such an event of all others always put Picton ina 
fury, and when, on the present occasion, I first descried him, whether or not 
now as usual attended by the Provost- Marshal, he was at any rate gratuitously 
exerting his utmost strength in the performance of that officer’s duty, and 
vigorously inflicting chastisement on an offending soldier. Whether the man 
disregarded his orders, had uttered an insolent reply, or whatever was his dere- 
liction of duty, Picton lashed him violently across head and shoulders, bring- 
ing his horse on his haunches, wheeling round, flogging and cutting without 
a moment’s intermission, as the man meanwhile dodged, held down his head, 
and defended his face by his elbows. When sheer want of breath at last 
obliged him to desist, I thought I had never seen a fellow get a severer horse- 
whipping. So soon as I saw the precise nature of the General's occupation, I 
would readily have turned my horse round unperceived and ridden to the rear 5 
however, the crowd was too great to move one way or other. I therefore 
necessarily remained where I was to the close of the ceremony. 

At last Picton having thrown himself, puffing and blowing, back in his 
saddle, turned round suddenly, and saw me sitting steadily on horseback await- 
ing his pleasure. In an instant, notwithstanding that his deportment had been 
for several previous days invariably austere, and that at the present moment he 
was pale and foaming at both corners of his mouth from fury, the moral sense 
effected a sudden and wonderful metamorphosis; insomuch that, in accosting 
me, he assumed a tone and gesture actually of overwrought civility, accome 
panied even with a profuse display of low bows and smiles. 

This fiery and haughty man was sometimes obliged himself to 
take a reprimand from the stern Commander-in-Chief. In 
Ropertson’s Life of Picron, the Duke of WELLINGTON 1s 
quoted as saying that between himself and Sir Tuomas Picton 
there never arose ‘‘a difference of opinion, much less any thing 
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in the nature of a quarrel:” but Sir Gzorcz Heap relates an 
anecdote somewhat inconsistent with this declaration. 


PICTON REPRIMANDED BY WELLINGTON. 


It was subsequently, one day in the ensuing spring, Pieton having gone in 

the interim and returned from England, not long, I think, after the battle of 
Orthez, while the third division, treading on the heels of Soult, were wending 
their way steadily through the fertile plains of the South of France, and halting 
occasionally, as if courteously to concede to the enemy in front a peaceable 
retreat—the Duke, moreover, as it turned out in the end, having no intention 
then toattack—that the morning passed away in suspense to those unacquainted 
with the chief’s design. The distribution of quarters for the day was not yet 
promulgated, neither did any one know the point precisely whereon we were 
moving; wherefore, as our progress was slow and the staff officers were un- 
usually on the alert, matters assumed an ominous appeaiance, as if either some 
decisive manceuvre were about to take place, or the division to be immediately 
Jed into action; at al] events, the tardy, reluctant steps of the hostile troops in 
front portended, so at least it seemed to the unlearned, a show of resistance. 
The exact part of the country, though it matters not, I have forgotten; how- 
ever, we were on a wide turnpike-road at the entrance of a town or village. 
The stoppages and embarrassments on the line of march became the further we 
advanced, the more prolonged and frequent; and sometimes, although not 
moving at any time faster than a mile an hour, there was reason to belicve that 
we were actually halting altogether. At this crisis the light troops of another 
division came in contact with those of the enemy, and a firing of musquetry 
was heard among the skirmishers in the inclosed land on our left and beyond 
the village. The division now formed a dense mass in close column, hardly 

rogreasing and hardly halting, advancing perhaps no more than a horse’s 
length in the space of every succeeding minute. At last Picton, leaving Sir 
John Keane in his place at the head of the troops, rode forwards impatiently to 
reconnoitre the enemy, and remained so long absent that matters seemed ap- 
proaching a serious dilemma. Anxious expectation was entertained if not of 
an order to halt at least to be led at once into action, while Sir John Keane, as 
Tegarded progress, as Picton had done before, merely kept the troops in mo- 
tion, and that was all. 

The Duke of Wellington, without an aide-de-camp, unattended hy any indi- 
vidual of his staff, now came galloping at utmost speed to the head of the 
division, and asif eagerly in quest of the General, looked hastily around, and 
then impatiently accosted Sir John Keane. ‘ Where is Sir Thomas Picton ?” 
exclaimed the Duke. I don’t exactly know—somewhere in front, my Lord,” 
replied Sir John, elevating on his saddle a soldier-like figure, and speaking 
rather through his teeth, in his peculiar way. The Duke repeated the question 
with more earnest emphasis, ‘‘ Where is General Picton?” Sir John Keane 
remained silent. ‘* 1 want to know?” said the Duke, in a loud voice, “ I 
want to know, why is not the General at the head of his division?” ‘* Halt!” 
at the same time he cried with vehement action. ‘ Halt!” steadily and obe- 
diently repeated Sir John Keane; and nothing but “ halt!” was heard in many 
and various distant spots, as the word travelled to the rear of the division. Not 
another syallable was uttered by cither party before a trooper of the corps of 
guides rode clattering to the front in a hurry, and touching his helmet with his 
hand, addressed the Duke in the French language in a tone of interrogation. 
Although not far from the parties I did not hear the question, but I plainly 
heard the reply, accompanied with violent and eager gesture. ‘* Ici, ici, ici!” 
repeated the Duke loudly half-a-dozen times over, striking the air violently in 
the direction of the ground with his clenched right hand, and then he set spurs 
to his thurough-bred red chestnut charger. The latter tosaed up its head with a 
snort, impetuous!y sprang forward at full speed, and in a few minutes, ventre a 
terre, transported its gallant rider, his white cloak etreaming in the breeze, to 
the identical copse, distant about. half a mile, from whence the firing of the 
ekirmishers proceeded. As horse and rider furiously careered towards the 
spot, I fancied I perceived by the motion of the animal's tail, a type, through 
the'medium of the spur, of the quickened energies of the noble commander, on the 
moment when, for the first time, he caught view of Picton. The latter was 
then earnestly at work; and whether merely watching the proceedings of the 
skirmishers or directing their movements, at apyrate threading the mazes 
in and out, backwards and forwards, through the copse, like a beagle on the 
foot of a rabbit. 

I saw the Duke accost Picton; I saw both draw up theirjhorses alongside the 
hedge; I saw both there hold a lengthened conference ; and the firing on the 
Duke’s arrival having immediately ceased, I saw Picton, looking gloomily on 
his return, dismiss straight to their day’s quarters the whole division. 

We close our extracts with a description of 

A FIELD OF BATTLE. 

After the work of the morning was over, I had the satisfaction of meeting all 
the officers of the artillery brigade unhurt, and moreover of congratulating them 
the same day in person when assembled at dinner. It was a hasty repast, con- 
sisting of cold fare spread on the ground, and since the place was a very little 
way removed from the field of battle, the less was my surprise on lifting a large 
stone which I had chosen for the purpose of a seat, from a heap a few yards 
distant, when J uncovered the foot and leg of an officer that, amputated in the 
morning during the action, there Jay buried. The discovery produced not the 
slightest bad effect upon any body’s appetite. 

The whole of the next morning, as it seemed doubtful whether or not the 
French would recommence the attack, our troops remained steadily on their 
posts, and as I walked over the bed of the slain, though the dead were for the 
most part removed, I here remarked, for the first time in my life, in several in- 
stances that peculiarly charred and scared appearance observable on the lace- 
rated remains of limbs when severed by cannon-shot. Rough as are the means 
whereby the cannon ball performs its work, even though it tear away legs, 
arms, or thighs, yet it draws no blood; a paralysis of the heart succeeds the 
mighty shock, and causes the divided muscles to remain as dry as if the body 
were dead a week. ; 

French cavalry horses lay dead on the ground in considerable numbers, and 
already numerous shoals of blue hawks the colour of wood-pigeons, were col- 
lected in the vicinity, hovering high in the air, in eager expectation of the mo- 
ment when the troops on the ground having quitted their post they might 
pounce upon their prey. Numerous ¢rouz de loups, or small round holes 
arranged in rows diamond pattern on the plain, each hole about the size of the 
outer rim of a broad hat, and deep enough to render the ground impassable to 
horses at speed without their falling, were here prepared by the British army 
for the protection of the infantry from the charge of the French cavalry. The 
Duke of Wellington in person and on the alert, was on the field a great part 
of the morning. For a long time he lay supported by his elbow on the ground, 
surrounded by all his staff. When I approached the spot where the party re- 
clined in a group, the Duke would now and then, raising his head, laugh and 
chat lively with the rest, and again resuming his occupation, gravely read the 
Gazeta de Lisboa. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY HONOURS. 
Tue two new Associates of the Royal Academy are Cuartes Lanp- 
BEER and Grorce Patren. Both are artists of respectable talent, 








and eligible as Associates 
sions to the honour equally higa, and some whose claims are stronger, 





COPIES OF THE OLD PICTURES. 

Tue annual exhibition of the attempts made at copying the works of 
the Old Masters took place on Wednesday, at the British Institution; 
and, as usual, it was a melancholy sight. Among the few pictures 
“left for execution,” were—that wonderful portrait of Lorenzo 
Pucct, the Grand Penitentiary, ascribed to RarHAEL; the little Spa. 
nish Prince, Don Balthazar, son of Philip the Fourth, by VELAsqurz; 
St. Francis and St. Jerome, by Muritto; the Apotheosis of St, 
Paul, by Guercrno; the large sea-piece by BacHHUYSEN; and a 
CaNnaLeEtti. Of about a score copies of the VELAsQurz, there was 
not one at all like it in feature, expression, or style of painting: in 
fact, none of the copyists seemed to know how to set about the task, 
The formidable dispenser of indulgences fared no better; and the 
monks of Murit.to much worse. There were two or three clever 
approaches to the Dutch marine-piece, and the CANALETTI; but they 
were merely mechanical performances; and the rest were unmen. 
tionably bad. 

As we have before said, it is sheer absurdity and waste of time for 
people “ learning to paint” to copy the great masters. It is amazing to 
think how they can produce abortions so ludicrously unlike, and not 
be conscious of the failure: but, like the sculptor who actually chiselled 
a foot with siz tves, without perceiving it till it was pointed out, we 
suppose they lose their sense of the whole in trying to imitate details, 
Indeed, we question the advantage of copying, under any circumstances, 
as a system of study: it makes painters mere imitators of others’ pecu« 
liavities. Free, slight sketches of fine pictures, are valuable as memo. 
randa; and it benefits the eye and hand to make studies of the colour- 
ing and design of the great masters: but servile copying to any extent, 
especially of the works of any one master, tends to destroy originality. 
Instead of running after this and that master, and trying to do what they 
did, the student would be better occupied with endeavouring to imitate 
what he sees in nature, in his own way. 





NEW PRINTS. 

Lintey’s portrait of the Duke of Wellington—the whole-length, in 
the Windsor uniform, painted for the ‘Town-Hall, Dover, and ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy—has been engraved as a half-length, in 
mezzotint, by James Scorr. It strikes us as being the truestand most 
characteristic resemblance of the Duke; though it is rather too young- 
looking for the veteran soldier. Comparing our recollection of the 
painting with the print, we incline to think that the artist has ‘snatched 
a grace” from LAWRENCE’s portrait: preserving, at the same time, the 
individual character of his own. The head is by far the best part of 
the picture, as regards both painting and engraving: it is the most im- 
portant too; we therefore excuse the stiffness of the figure. Joun 
LILtey is young at the easel; and is better able to geta strong likeness 
than make a good picture. Fidelity of character is the distinguishing 
merit of his portraits—he delineates the features accurately, and seizes 
the habitual expression: he has now to learn how to subdue the mark- 
ings of the face so that the mental may predominate over the physical 
qualities ; as is the case in all intellectual portraits. Iudeed, he has 
partly accomplished this in the head of Wellington. 

The print is dedicated to the Queen, by her Majesty’s permission. 
The whole-length is also to be engraved. 

One of the most attractive prints we have seen for a long time is 
called The Sunshine of Love. A girl is reading a letter from her lover, 
with a sweet expression of pleasure and interest in her face, which is 
illumined by a reflected light thrown upward from the white paper— 
typical of the “sunshine of love.” It is a pretty idea, and nicely 
worked out. The fair reader is absorbed in the contents of the letter, 
and not conscious of herself as most pictorial heroines appear to be: 
this is the charm of the picture. 

The painter is Joun Raovx; and the smoothness of texture, as well 
as the good drawing, proclaim him of a foreign school. The mez- 
zotint is by Samuri Cousins. The transparent purity of the flesh 
tints, and their delicate gradations of light and shadow, are such as no 
other mezzotinter could produce: upon these, indeed, almost as much 
as the expression, depends the effect of the print. 


The Sixth Number of the Conservative Portraits contains Earl De 
Grey, Lord Forbes, and Sir Robert Inglis. The manly head of Earl 
De Grey is one of Joun Woon’s best performances; and Lord 
Forbes's good-natured face is boldly limned by Fautkyer: both are 
extremely well engraved by JosrrH Brown. Ricumonp's sketch of 
Sir Robert Inglis is not one of his best drawings, but the character 
of the man is faithfully portrayed. This artist’s portrait of Mr. De- 
vonsher Jackson, in Number Five, is also very characteristic: the 
likeness of the Earl of Harrowby, by a lady, in the same number, is 
too literal and meagre. 





THE KEEPSAKE PLATES, 
Tue embellishments—illustrations we cannot term them—of Zhe 
Keepsake, are no exception to our remark on the altered character of 
the Annuals. They consist of three couple of designs by Herserr, 
F. P. Sternanorr, and Epwarp Corsoutp; besides a portrait of a 
lady by Cuaton, floating in an atmosphere of muslin, like the moon in 
a silvery cloud; and some “ beauties” in costume, by Mrapows and 
JeNKINS, the two newest furnishers of fancy figures. Herzert, like 
the rest of his brethren, has one model that serves for all his women, 
as well as one style of treating every subject. One of his “ designs ” 
is another phase of his “ Othello and Desdemona”—the bull-necked 
M oor with his goggle eyes will be immediately recognized ; the other 
—a female captive feigning madness—tells the story well, for the lady 
seems to feign. Hensertr has promising talent in design, and under- 
stands his art well; but he has a tendency to choose subjects of a mor- 
bid and violent description, in preference to those of a pleasing and 
healthful character; and he is apt to mistake disagreeableness for 
power. The designs of F. P. SrerHanorr are finikin and courtly; 
those of Epwarp Corzovtp—son of the well-known book-plate de- 
signer—are of the melodramatic kind, but clever of the sort. The 
impression left by turning over the plates is, that a certain number 0 
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pretty pictures being necessary, certain artists have. been called upon 
to supply some attractive figures and groups in tasteful costumes, with 
a dash of easel sentiment for the nonce. And very well they have exe- 
cuted their commissions. But this is not the way to advance art, 
either by improving the painters or refining the public taste. Without 
definite meaning and genuine feeling, the finest picture is but an eye- 


rap. 7 

The engravings of the plates have a degree of depth, richness, and 
finish, that we find in no other Annual in equal perfection. Those by 
H. Rosrnson and Sropant are particularly fine. 





Another medallion profile of the Queen, embossed on card-board, 
has been put forth by Messrs. Donss. This gives her Majesty a 
Greek contour of face, features most justly proportioned, and a sedate 
expression. The relief is sharp and delicate ; and it is surrounded by 
a tasteful scroll-work of flowers. 

A blank copy of the Invitation Ticket to the Civic Banquet has 
been sent with the medallion. The design is florid, and in bold relief, 
and profusely enriched with emblematic devices and flowers. The 
City arms are vis-a-vis to the Royal arms, and the cap of maintenance 
is beneath the crown. The civic mace and sword are also introduced ; 
put the royal sceptre is not there. 








THE ARMY. 

Orricz oF Orpnancs, November 6,—Royal Regt, of Artillery—Second Lieut. W. 
M. J. Dixon to be First Lieut. vice Pigot, resigned, 

Wanr-orricr, Nov, 10.—2d Regt of Drags.-—Cornet T. W. Trafford to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Macleod, who retires; F. Drewe, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Trafford. Scots Fusileer Guards—Lieut. aud Capt. P. B. F. C. Gilliess to be Capt. 
and Lieut. Col. by purchase, vice Wedgewood, who retires ; Ensign and Lieut. A. 
Onslow, to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Gilliess; J. H. E. Dalrymple, Gent. 
tobe Ensign aud Lieut. by purchase, vice Onslow. 4th Foot—Major W. Beetham, 
from half-pay unattached, to be Major, vice J. H. Phelps, promoted; Ensiga F.C. 
Evelegh, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Persse, appointed to the 2d Drag. Guards; W, 
M. Campbell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Evelegh, 17th Foot—Major C. 
J, Deshon, from the 20th Foot, to be Major, vice G. J. Romney, who retires upon half- 
pay unattached. 28th Foot— Major J. Le Marchant, from half-pay unattached, to be Ma- 
jor, vice Deshon, appointed tothe 17th Foot, 21st Foot—Brevet-Col. G. Walker, from 
half-pay unattached, to be Lieut-Col. vice Hope, appointed to the Rifle Brigade; Capt. 
J. Hutchinson, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice C. W. Lamotte, who ex- 
char 29th Foot—Lieut. W. G. Alves to be Capt. by purchase, viee Humfrey, who 
retires; Eusign A. St. G. H. Stepney, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Alves; Ensign 
L. Coker from the 74th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Stepney. 38th Foot—Lieut. G. 
Green, to be Capt, by purchase, vice Beamish, who retires; Ensign J. R. Stawell 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Green; J. Piper, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Stawell. 50th Foot—Ensign C. 1 Grant, from the 79th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Dun- 
das, who exchanges. 61st Foot—Ensign P.C, Fenwick to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Hudsen, who retires; E.S, Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fenwick. 
“4th Foot—J. Morris, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Coker, appointed to the 
291, Foot. 79th Foot—Ensigu T. Dundas, from the 50th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Grant, who exchanges. 83th Foot--Major W, Mackie, from half-pay unattached, to 
be Major, vice O’ Hara, promoted, 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut.-Col. J. C. Hope, from the 21st Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Ecles, deceased. 

ist West India Regt.—Capt. W. D. Deverell, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. 
vice W. Hay, who exchanges. 

Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies —Staff-Assistant-Surgeon J. F. Piuk, to be 
Surgevn, 
































Tuesday, Nov. 6. 
PARTNERSHIP8 DISSOLVED. 

ux and Mapleton, Clement's Lane, ship-agents—W. and M. Wheeler, Bir- 
un, bakers—Kendalls and Bevan, Llangattoch, Breconshire, iron-masters— 
ick aud Newton, Oldham, boot-makers —- Moyle and Ruscoe, Whitchurch, Shrop- 
linendrapers—T. and W. O, Cole, Bristol, fellmongers—Nind and Cotterill, 
norton Street, attornies—Cooper and Orth, Conduit Street, saddlers—Cozens 
rce, Southampton, stationers—J. and W. Beatson, Masbrough, Yorkshire, 
acturing-chemists—Vining and Co, Gloucester, merchants—A, and J, Dawson, 
istoun, Linlithgow. INSOLVENTS, 

Wa.iw, Benyamin and Kopert, Blackwall, ship-builders, Nov, 6. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Berit, Rrcvarp Scott, Sheffield, draper, to surrender Nov. 28, Dee. 19: solicitors 
Messrs. Battye and Co. Chaucery Lane; and Mr, Smith, Sheffield. 

Devrron, Tuomas, Stockport, victualler, Nov. 21, Dec. 19: solicitors, Messrs, Norris 
an! Allen, Bartlett’s Buildings ; and Mr. Prescott, Manchester, 

Gioyn«w, Henry, Wakefield, grocer, Dec. 5, 19: solicitors, Messrs. Scholes and 
Walker, Dewsbury: and Messrs. Battye und Co. Chancery Lane. 
Reyno.ps, Jerry, Thornses within Saddleworth, woollen-manufacturer, Nov. 25, 
19: solicitors, Messrs, Milne and Co. Temple: and Messrs. Whitehead and Co, 
im, 
eLL, James. Tunbridge Place, New Road, lodging-house-keeper, Nov. 15, Dec. 
19: solicitor, Mr Sutton, Bartlett’s Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Iron- 
monger Laue. 

Srvart, Saran, Pall Mall, milliiner, Nov. 14, Dec. 19: solicitor, Mr, Burt, Lancaster 
ace; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

TownsHEND, Tuomas, Birmingham, builder, Nov. 21, Dec. 19: solicitors, Mr. Chap- 
lin, Gray’s Inn Square ; and Messrs. Spurrier and Co, Birmingham. 

Twasr, Toomas, Wellington, Somersetshire, grocer, Nov. 23, Dee, 19: 
Messrs. Khodes and Co. Chacery Lane ;-and Mr. Drake, Exeter. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Nov.20, George, Parker Street, Drury Lane, coach-maker—Nov. 28, Upson, Park 
S » Fouthwark, baker—Nov, 30, Morgan, 3t. James's Street, perfumer—Dee. 8, 
e, Bridport—Nov. 30, Hamer, Liverpool, wine-merchant—Nov. 30, Fairclough, 
ton, Lancashire, tanner—Dec. 11, Smith, Addle-cum-Eccup, Yorkshire, corn- 
ler—Dee. 5, Trevor, Whitchurch, Shropshire, banker—Nov. 30, Lewis, Conwell 
, Carmarthenshire, draper— Nov. 30, Carver, Horsforth, Yorkshire, grocer— Nov. 
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23, Abercrombie, Liverpool, merchant--Noy. 29, M'Lean, Cheltenham, general dealer 
—Dec, 11, Bensou, York, chain-maker—Nov. 29, Heigham, Lakenham, Norwich, beer- 





= 


Lrewer—Nov, 29, J. Jackson, Burslem, earthenware-manutfacturer—Dee. 1, J. C. Jack- 
son, Burslem, earthenware-manufacturer—Dec. Ll, Kimer, Southampton, provision- 
merchant—Dee. 6, Harman, Clifton, jeweller. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 23. 

y, Hulme, drysalter—Rimmel, Regent Street, perfumer—King, Cambridge, grocer 
iu, Brighton, grocer— Hughes, Birmingham, ironmonger—Veruon, Bilston, iron- 
Bonnor, Cheltenham, ironmonger—Rostill, Birmingham, caddy-maker— 
Noycs, Chippenham, Wiltshire, ironmonger. ; j 


Friday, Nov. 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Moore and Machin, Hanley, Staffordshire, booksellers—Kenyon and Spafford, Farn- 
don, Nottinghamshire, maltsters--Foster aud Salt, Bolton le- Moors, corn-meichants— 
Merrett and Scott, Leadenhall Street, surgeous— Marshall and Turner, Northampton, 
boot-manufacturers—Messrs. Atkinson, King William Street, surgeons—Crosbie and 
Hail, Tottenham, plumbers— Stubbing and Fearne, Kingston-npon-Hull, merchants- 
Brefit aud Co. Stand, bottle-merchants—Butt and Co. Goswell Road, linendraper ® 
on and Tubbs, Downham Market Norfolk, chemists—M. and W. A. Bisse’, 
ichester, silk-manufacturers—Ingham and Kemp, Hunslett, Yorkshire, painters— 
aker and Co Greeu Walk, Southwark, potters—Yardly and Grove, Lye, Worces- 
tershire, grocers—votai and Newbery, Manchester, silk-manufacturers, 

‘ BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 

Gregory, Cuaries, Luton, matter. 

BANKRUPTS. 
Aen, Wintram, Castleshaw, Yorkshire, cloth-r auafucturer, {o surrender, Noy, 21 














Dec. 22: solicitors, Messrs. Lake and Waldron, Basinghall Street ; and Messrs. Battye” 
and Clay, Huddersfield. 

Axxp, Jamzs, Waters, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer, Nov, 21, Dee. 22: solicitors, 
Messrs. Lake and Waldron, Basinghall Street; and Messrs, Battye and Clay, Hud- 
dersfield. 

Brunspon, Witasam, Cirencester, ironmonger, Nov. 17, Dec. 22: solicitor, Mr, 
Hughes, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. > <) 

Crarx, Jonn, Keppel Street, Bloomsbury, dentist, Nov. 17, Dec. 22: solicitors, » 
Messrs. Fielder and Co. Duke Street, Grosvenor Square ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Connacut, Martin Hexry Lewis Gartano, Cockspur Street, printseHer, Nov. 22, 
Der. 22: solicitor, Mr. Bebb, Great Marlborough Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane. 

Esuryr, Mary and Winrtam Hawrsorneg, Rathbone Place, coach-makers, Nov, 
20, Dec, 22: solicitor, Mr. Sanford, Adelphi Terrace; official assignee, Mr, Lackington, 
Basinghall Street, 

James, Winntam, Sandback, Cheshire, silk-throwster, Noy. 30, Dec. 22: solicitors, 
Mr. Hudson, Bucklersbury; and Mr. Pickford, Congleton. 

Oaxury, THomas, Blandford Forum, Dorsetshire, printer, Nov. 21, Dec. 22: soli- 
citor, Mr, Crosby, Church Court, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Sambrook 
Court. 

Moroan, Grorce, Birmingham, glass-manufacturer, Nov. 23, Dec, 22; solicitors, 
Mr. Sculthorpe, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Weston, Birmingham. 

More, Wu.t1aMm, Birmingham, brassfounder, Nov. 22, Dec. 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clarke and Metcalfe, Lincolu’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Colmore and Beale, Bir- 
mingham. 

Nicuonts, Joun, Malvern Wells, hotel-keeper, Nov. 22, Dec. 22: solicitors, Mr. Bede 
ford, Calthorpe Street ; and Messrs. Bedford and Pidcock, Worcester. 

Pizziz, Tuomas, Bath, upholsterer, Nov. 24, Dec. 22: solicitors, Messrs, Dax and 
Bicknell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Drake, Bath. 

Pyerincu, Jonny, Shrewsbury, chemist, Nov. 25, Dec. 22: solicitors, Messrs. Bur- 
goyne and Thrupp, Oxford Street ; and Mr. Edgerley, Shrewsbury, 

Vinton, Janes, and Lawson, Davrp, Brewer Street, woollen-drapers, Nov. 22, Dec. 
22 ¥ solicitor, Mr. Harrison, St. Marv-at-Hill; official assignee, Mr, Johnson, Basing- 
hall Street. | DIVIDENDS. 

Dee. 1, Marns, Stepney, twine-manufacturer—Dec. 1, Bernard, Calcutta, merchant—- 
Dec. 6, Smith, Brighton, plumber—Dec. 4, Horrocks and Martin, Salford, finishers— 
Dec. 6, Hooton, Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, lacemaker—Dec. 4, Ord, Bishopsthorpe, 
Yorkshire, dealer—Dec. 4, Bird, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, stationer—Dec. 11, Bene 
netts and Robins, Gunnis Lake, Cornwall, granite-merchants— Dec. 2, Owen, Anglesea, 
draper—Dec. 4, Beanland, Bradford, Yorkshire, timber-merchant—Dec. 8, Watkeys, 
Swansea, Glamorganshire, dealer—Dec. 2, Blandford, Poole, innkeeper—Dec. 6, Teas- 
dale and Swales, Sheffield, timber-merchants. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 1. 

Jackson, St. Swithin’s Lane, ship owner— Feltham, Bath, oil-merchant—Gough, 
Salford, cotton-spinner—Baily, Yately, Hampshire, farmer—Moulson, Liverpool, mer- 
chant~—Kostron, Edenfield, manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Griroy, Rosrrt, Dundee, flax-spinner, Nov. 15, 30. 

Happon, Joun, Dundee, merchant, Nov. 15, 29. 


- PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Priees.) 







































































Saturday| Monday) Tuesday | Vednes. | Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols......- 93 933 933 924 934 
DittoforAccount..... 923 93} 93} 93¢ 93+ 
3 per Cent. Reduced ...... 92 923 92¢ 92 . 924 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 99} 99; 99+ 993 » 99% 
New 34 per Cents.........] 1002 101 101 1014 a 101 
Long Annuities......66..} 214g 14y 145 143 ic] 142 
Bank Stock,$ perCt.......] 2114 ss Qe Q1le x} 211% 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct..... e{ 2634 2634 — ---- oe —— 
Exchequer Bills,244.p.diem| 53 pm 53 53 53 53 
India Bonds,4perCent,..) 55 pm 55 55 55 53 

i 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Last Oficial Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1363) 5 p.Ct.| —— ||Mexican (delerred)... 5 p.Ct. 194 
Austrian ....ececeeeee 3 — | 04 {j Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — ° le 
Belgian.....cee. ooes 3S — | 1OLE || Mississippi (New).....6 — | - — 
Brazilian...cccccsseee 3 — | 82} Neapolitan of 1824.... 5 ji— 
Buenos Ayres....6..6. 6 — —- | New York(payble.1845) 5 — 
CRUE. cicccecscsves 6 — ——- || Ditto (Ditto 1257) 6 — | — 
Colombian of 1324..... 6 - 243 OhI0...ccceececereses 6 — | om 
DS PEEP errr cre 3— 72% | Pennsylvania(payl858)5 — |; 93 
Dutch, Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — | 54 Peruviald vccccecrcescs 6 => 0 
Ditto (Dittc)... 5 — | 101} | Portuguese .......62..3 — 224 
PreatWicccdccicescecs @ — | GR Ge. TTDiie, 2.000 ecaeives 5 — | 74 
Ditto... ccoccocccocces DS = {LOMBMe ji Ditte Nee. 26.5. 32+ 
Greek of 1S23....0066. 5 — | Prussian.,.....++ t+ —- a 
Louisiana.......ce000. 3 — } 96 Russian of i822 ..... - 5 — ?* 1Ide 
Mexicam.cccccssceseee 3 — | 223 Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — —_ 
Ditte ccceveccvcccens @ — 274 © Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 193 

GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, NOV. 10, 

Sa & ta, 8 a S. &e 
Wheat,Red New40to50 Rye, New...... t 3 Mapie ....... 33.. 34 | Oats, Feed. 19 .. 21 
a 52..53 Barley, Stained White - 36... 38 fine... 22... 24 
White, New.. 50... 54| _Malting...... 3 ‘ > 3..40} Poland... 22.. %4 
|. Pere 56... 53> Malt, Ord:nary. +2 56 2. 33} Fine...25..26 
Superfine ... 60... 62) Fine....... sees 58... OO -- 40 = =Potato... 25... 27 
Old seccevees 62 oe 64| Pens, Hog..... 3 $2..3] Harrow...... 32... 4 | Fine... 23 2. d 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD*, 

Sr. Of. to 3s. 44 to BS 10d. .eccceee 38. 2d. to Br. Bh. io 43 84 
SS cc, & 6. a. 16 6. a Oc &-@) 2 ee 
ee oe 5 0 SENSOR ST Cie 
4 6 « 8 6c 9 4 © ow & ©. 3 © 
0 0 « o v.«.6 8 € Cc © Bin eS 

* To smk the offal per 8ib. 








(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
B4s.to 100s. ...,. SOs. toltOs 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, 
soveee MOS8. LOL BH, ween BIS LO DUSS. crocs 
eoose 26 4. 96 
0 





Hay, Good...ceuees 
Inferior, 


















































DW Gir ausicecane mes co . © coves oe 0 
seceeee 105 .. 120 oe 120 
Straw, WHEAt .eeeeenee BS ve 40 + 35 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN | 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Rape Oil.....ccccceccseceeesees pertun 36/. @ 
Wh o SRO 466 URVG:. ccsiccdoa Sls. 6d. i ...... Ketined sone 3840 
3 30) 8 Beans a | tein-ved Oil 2.06. cceccaceece ) 
SMG ce ceccenes i ae | POme oc ccee ' Linseed Oi] Cake at the Mill... 3 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the pres | Rape Cake......... «. aa 5 
Wheat oe. Bde, Bd, | Rye Raw Fat, per stone.... 
Sar 1» Beans 
9 Peas 
FLOUR, 
55). 
S saantoe SUGAR. 
dsul son 42 .. 48 | Muscovado pereut. 33:63d.to 0 
Norfolkand Stockton, 40 .. 45 Molasse>. oo SM @ 
BREAD... 7d.to 9i.the lb. Loaf 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 148.00 perdoz Gold, Portuzal,in Coie roz.0!. Os, 02, 
. Foreign, ia Bars .. 317 9 
HOPS, wees New Doubloona .....ccceee eee oo 6 
KentPockets.,,.., Silver,in Dara, Standard c..cceseee o @« 1g 
ChoiceDitto., sand Met OUIAES. ccccecessvscdeuse o 4 9% 
Sussex Pockets,...... a —— 
SuperGneDitto............-- METALS. 
i aa SS MATT ne WG, $0 BAER conc: dccacce 9 15 90.. 0 0 g 
POTATOES, Dy, pt Frey is... 4 12 0.. O12 & 
Seotch Reda ....perewt.2/.10s.04, to 3/.0s. Od, f Quicksilver........ wrib. 0 5 6. OO ® 
Middi becssed G18 Bree: BD @ Copper, Gake, por tom 84 44.0 pe O1e y 
Wareesscseseveesrereerse O CO ve U OO Jedd, Pig evaraereqeee 20 0 Oey OO 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Monday, the Tragedy of MACBETH, after which 
the New Farce of the ORIGINAL, after which the 
POOR SOLDIER. 

On Tuesday, KING HENRY THE FIFTH, with 
FRA DIAVOLO. . 

On Wednesday,:a Comic Opera, with other Enter- 
tainments. 

Boxes 5s.; Second Priee 2s.6¢. Pit 2s.6d.; Seeond 
rice ls. 6d. Lower Gallery 1s.6d.; Seeond Price 1s. 
Upper Gallery Ls.; Second Price ls. 


DELPHI 2E OR 





THEATRE ROYAL. 
“ The Jewess is the only modern drama of the 
same description which cancompete with it iu splendour ; 
it has the advantage over the Jewess of possessing 
tic interest, and of combining with a prodi- 
ration, a story which is affecting in almost 
— Vide the Public Press. 
Power as Rory. 
On Monday, and during the Week, 
A New Grand Historical Burletta, entitled 
VALSHA, OR THE SLAVE QUEEN ? 
To conclude with 
ROR Y Oo°’M OR B! 
The Box-office will be Open daily from 10 till 5. 


NV ARBLE WORKS BY PATENT 
MACHINERY.—The Public are invited to view 
the extensive SHOW-ROOM fitted up by the London 
Marble and Stone Working Company, containing the 
greatest variety of CHIMNEY PIECES, Tables, Wash- 
hand Stands, and Shop Counters; MONUMENTS, 
TABLETS, BATHS, and all other articles of Marble 
Work, finished in a superior manner.—Country Agents 
supplied. 

Peher Street, Holywell Street, Millbank Street, West- 
minster. 


EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 
DUNDEE.—The Magnifieent Steam Ships LON- 
DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 
Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping, as under: 
The PERTH, Capt. Spink, Wednesday, 15th Nov.— 
1 Afternoon. 
The LONDON, Capt. Ewinc, Wednesday, 22d Nov. 
—9 Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtaiued, at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. ExvizaBetu Hore, Agent. 


FOR THE FACE AND SKIN. 
OWLAND'S' KALYDOR, 


amild and innocent preparation from beautiful 
Exotics. It effectually eradicates Eruptions, Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles, Redness, Spots, and all Cutaneous 
Imperfections ; renders the most sallow complexion deli- 
cately fair, clear, aud delightfully soft, imparting a 
healthy juvenile bloom, as well as realizing a delicate 
rhite Neck, Hand, and Arm. It prevents and removes 
every unsightly irregularity, as well as tenderness of the 
Skin, whether occasioned by exposure to cold winds, the 
sun, or any accidental cause, 

Gentlemen, after Shaving, will find it allay the irrita- 
tion and smarting pain, and render the Skin smooth and 
pleasant. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty in 
cluded, Observe—The Name and Address of the Pro- 
prietors, A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, LONDON, is engraved on the Government 
Stamp which is pasted on the cork, also printed in red 
on the wrapper in which each bottle is enclosed. Ask 
for ““ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.” Sold by them, and 
by respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders, 


MMEDIATE RELIEF! A CURE 
IN A FEW DAYS.— BAXTER’S CELE- 
BRATED PECTORAL ELIXIR, a certain and speedy 
Cure for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and Difficulty of 
Breathing, &c.; affording almost instant relief in all 
Asthmatic Cases. 
Copy of a Letter addressed to Mr. Baxter. 

Sir—I think it the duty of every one to acknowledge 
the efficacy of any medicine when it has proved equal to 
its recommendation. I was attacked with a feeling of 
suffocation and shortness of breath with a violent cough, 
which induced me to try your PECTORAL ELIXIR. 
The third time of taking it 1 was relieved from what 
appeared to me most dangerous symptoms, and when 
I had taken the remainder my cough entirely left me.— 
Iam, Sir, your humble servant, W. Capi, 

214, High Holborn, Jan. 18, 1837, 

Prepared only and sold by G. Baxter, Druggist, 144 
High Holborn, corner of Lyon Street. Sold also by 
Yate and Son, Blackman Street, Borough; Barclays, 93, 
Farringdon Street ; Prout, 229, Strand; Sanger, 15%, Ox- 
ford Street; and by most respectable Medicine Venders 
in town and country. In bottles, at ls. i¢d and 2s. 9d. 
each. 


IL AND ITALIAN TRADE. — 


It has always appeared to us anomalous that 
Englishmen, whilst universally professing to admire aud 
uphold the institutions, fame, and character of their own 
country, almost as universally evince a strong partiality 
for articles of foreign production, not on account of any 
superiority they possess over the productions of their 
own country, but merely because they are foreign. One 
simple illustration, well worthy the attention of the nobi- 
lity and the publicgenerally will prove the existence of this 
strange and unaccountable prejudice. The articles MAC- 
CARONI and VERMICELLI of foreign manufacture 
are generally considered, as matter of course, superior to 
our own, although, as it is well known to merchants and 
others who deal in the article, the foreign Maccaroni and 
Vermicelli, through a want of cleanliness ia the manu- 
facturing and other causes. is as inferior to that manu- 
factured in this country as possible. It perhaps is not 
generally known that a manufactory for the above 
articles was established in this country so long back as 
the year 1730, the principal, if not the only one, in this 
country, and is still carried on by W. and L. LEVY, on 
an extensive scale. W. and L. L. are also old-established 
Importers in the OIL and ITALIAN TRADE, and are 
enabled to offer every article connected therewith at as 
low a rate, if not lower, than any house in London.— 
Manufactory and Warehouse, WHITE'S ROW, SPI- 
TALFIELDS, LONDON, 
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w OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
= RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Ene .anp and Watxs, 
Established 1772. 

Prestpent—The Earl of ROMNEY, 
Vick-PREsIDENTS. 
Lord Kenyon Sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P, 
Rt. Hou. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. | Charles Ed. Pigou, Esq. 

TreasureER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Avp:tors—John Pepys, Esq. aud Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street, on Wednesday, the lst day of November 1837, the 
eases of 35 Petitioners were considered, of which 27 were 
approved, 3 rejected, 2 inadmissible, and 3 deferred for 
iuquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 4th Oct. 115 Debtors, 
of whom 33 had Wives and 248 Children, have been dis- 
eharzed from the Prisons of England aud Wales, the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 501/.8s. and the following 







Benefuctions received since the jast Report. £ s. 
Mrs. Clyatt. ceenresseusecee es catia (a GO 
P. Persse, Esq...... eeeeee 22 
Charles Stanhope, Esq...... 5 5 
Dr. Rowlands (Chatham), p 
ONE GW.. c0cscccccnsceses A. 1 1 
Richard LeePBegs.. ..sesccccssscascssvesecsshs 2 O 
Richard Terry, Esq. per Messrs, Drummonds..A. 2 0 
Eades Summers, Esq. per Messrs. Cocks andCo.A. 5 0 
10 10 


1.L., a, per Messrs. Whitmore and Co............ 
A.D. T. D. per Messrs. Hoare..... . 
M. FT. D, dBto. .65060..000% scesccsccccceceoes 1 O 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No. ], Brick Court, Temple ; also by 
the following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; 
and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where 
the Books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Soviety meet on the first 
Wednesday inevery Month, Josep Lunn, Secretary. 


REAT advantages offered by the 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and 2, Clar- 
lotte Row, Mansionhouse, London. This Company, 
established by Act of Parliament, affords the most per- 
fect security, from an ample capital, and only requires, 
when an Insurauce is for the whole period of life, oue- 
half of the very moderate Premiums to be paid for ihe 
first five years after the date of the Policy, the other half 
may remain, subject to the payment of interest at 5 per 
cent, aunually, to be deducted at death, or may previously 
be paid off at convenience. It obviously becomes easy 
for a person of very moderate income to secure, by this 
arrangement, a provision for his family; and should he 
at any time after effecting the insurance succeed to or 
acquire a fortune, he may relinquish his policy, having 
only paid one-half the premiums for the first five years, 
instead of the whole, as in all other Compauies. Thus a 
man of twenty-five years old may, by an annual payment 
of 23/. 16s. 3d, for the first five years, secure to his widow 
and children at his deat! payment of no less than 3,000/. 
subject only to the decuction of 144. 1s. 3d. being the 
amount of premium un;.id, This Company holds out, 
in various otlier respects, . reat inducements to the public. 
When such fucilities are afforded, it is clearly a moral 
duty in every parent whi ‘s not possessed of a fortune, 
but of an income, however :.:oderate, to insure his life for 
a sum which may yield a -omfortable provision for his 





family. RATES OF ?REMIUM, 
Age. Without Profits. With Profits, 
2 ..0e-.- 1 18 5. 


seeceesss &2 2 Il percent. 
2 


BO vcesecs BAD arciaicccess We nO 
40 SF iccisccvce BD. Oe 
A DB iccesces 414 5 





Eg. jee: Vere rer 

Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. 
MONORABY PRESIDENTS. 

Lord Viscount Glandine 

Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven andStenton 

Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 


Earl of Errol 
Earl ot Courtown 
Earl Levenand Melville 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Visct. Eastnor,M.P. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 

William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Charles Downes, Esq. George H. Gordon, Esq. 
Horton Balmanno, Esq. Frederick C, Maitland, Esq. 
Alexander Balmanno, Esq. | Hamilton B. Avarne, Esq. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. N. P. Levi, Esq. 

Charles Graham, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Epwarp Boyp, Esq. Resident. 
Every information will be afforded, by apphication to 
the Kesident Director, Edward Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pail Mall, 
City Agent, Enwarp Frepericx Leexs, Esq. 
2, Charlotte Row. 


HAMPOOING AND VAPOUR 
BATHING.—The efficacy of these extraordinary 
powers in the Cure of Colds, Rheumatism, Skin Affec- 
tions, and many of the most inveterate disorders of civi- 
lized life, is wondrous beyond belief. The Establish- 
ments which thus solicit attention are the oldest and 
best conducted in London, and are under the superin- 
tendance of a qualified Medical man. The Attendants 
are careful and experienced, the Charges economical? and 
the Conveniences unsurpassed. No. 23, New Bond Street, 
corner of Conduit Street, and Founder’s Court, back of 
the Bank. Warm, Sulphur, and Harrogate Baths are 
also always in readiness. 


RANKS'S SARSINE PASTE, OR 

_ ALKALINE COMPOUND OF SARSAPA- 

RILLA.—This Compound contains the ACTIVE PRIN- 

CIPLE of Sarsaparilla, in combination with other Vege- 

table Alteratives and Tonics, in the most Pure and 

Concentrated Form, It will keep in all Climates, and 
not deteriorate by Age. 

Prepared only by Georag Franks, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friars Road, and may be had of all Wholesale and 
respectable Retail Patent Medicine Venders in the United 
Kingdom. In Packages at 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, 

Mr. Franks may be consulted daily until 
Two o’Clock, 

Cavtion.—The Publie are protected against Counter- 
feits by the name, “Gzorce Franks, BLACKFRIARS 

toa,” being engraved on the Government Stamp at- 

















tached to each packet, 





, > 
UARDIAN FIRE AND LIke 

q ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 11, LOMBARD STREET, at the Entrance of the 

Old Post Office, London, 
Directors, 
Joun Snore, Esq Chairman. 
Rowvanp Mitcaxut, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

W. C. Brandram, Esq. Stewart Marjoribanks Eq 
John W, Buckle, Esq. John Martin, Esq. MP,” 
Jolin Dixon, Esq. Robert Mitford, Esq. 
William D. Dowson. Esq. | James Morris, Esq. 





Nicholas Garrv, Esq. Joho G, Ravenshaw, Esq. 

Thomson Hankey jun. Esq. | A. H. P. Thomsen, Esq 

Johu Labouciere, Esq. | John Thornton, Esq, : 

Joho Loch, Esq. | John Tulioch, Esq. 

George Lyall, Esq. James Tulloch, Esq, 

AUDITORS. 

Lewis Loyd, Esq. | A. W. Robarts, Esq. 
Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, a Bonus was declare; 
in June 1329, exceeding 1 per cent. per annam on the 
sums insured, on an average of the different ages; and, 
second Bonus of nearly similar amount was declared i 
June 1836. At each period the Benuses allotted to thy 
different Policies averaged rather more than 28 per cent. 
on the amounts of Premiums paid thereon during the 
preceding seven years. Gxo. Keys, Secretary, 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No, 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,0002, 
Directors. 
| James Foster, Esq. 
Erasmus R. Foster, Esq, 
Alexander R. Irvine, Esy. 
Peter Morrison, Esq. 
William Shand jun. Esq. 
Henry L. Smale, Esq, 
Thomas Teed, Esq, 














William Bardgett, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. 
William F, Black, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, E+q. 
John Drewett, Esq. 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
AUDITORs. 
Edward Bevan, Esq. | Andrew Jopp, Esq. 
Mepicat OFFIcERs. 
John Sims, M.D. Cavendish Square, 
Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon, Billiter Square, 
* StTanpiInG Counsen, 
The Hon. Johu Ashley, New Square, Lincoln's Tun, 
Sorrcrror. 
William Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Princes Street, Bank. 
AGENTs FoR EpINBURGH. 
Messrs. Roy and Wood, W.S. 

This Institution is so constituted as to afford the bene 
fits of Life Assurance in their fullest extent to I’ 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accor 
tion than can be obtained in any similar establishment, 
Among others, the following improvements on the system 
usually adopted, are recommended to the attention of the 
Public. 

An ample subscribed capital, invested in such a manner 
as always to be immediately available wheu the claims 
by deaths arise. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic and com 
plete data, and (with two exceptions only) presenting 
lower rates of premium than any bitherto offered. 

A Table of increasing Kates of Premium on a new an! 
remarkable plan, peculiarly advantageous in cases wher 
Assurances are effected, by way of securing lvaus o 
debts, a less immediate payment being required on a 
policy for the whole term of life than in any other office; 
and the holder having the option of paying a periodically 
increasing rate, or of having the sum assured diminished 
according to an equitable scale of reduction. 

Assurances completed and Policies delivered within a 
few hours. References to medical attendants not required 
wheu the state of heal:h is unexceptionable ; but when 
ever references are required, the medical a'tendant of the 
party consulted on behalf, and at the expense, of the 
Company. 

A Board of Directors and Medical Officers in attend, 
ance daily, at two o’clock, at the offiee. 

Females and others, to whom it may be inconvenient tc 
appear at the oflice, Visited at their own houses by one ol 
the medical officers. 

Policies effected by persons on their own lives not ren- 
dered void in case of death by duelling or the hands of 
justice. In the event of suicide, if the policy be assigned 
to a bond tide creditor, the sum assured paid without 
deduction—if not so assigned, the full amount of pre 
miums returned to the family of the assured, : 

Policies revived without the exaction of a fine wit! 
twelve months, on the production of satisfactory evide 
as to health, aud payment of interest on the premiums 
due. ‘ 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the 
Policy. 

All claims payable within one month after proof 0 
death. 

A liberal commissioa allowed to solicitors and ayents. 
Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium for an Assv- 

rance of 100, for Whole Term of Life. 




















i 
{ Annual Premium payable during 





Aas. First Five Second Five’ Third Five |Fourth Five, Rem: 
; Years 


Years. | ears ears, Years. 











90/1 1 4/1 510;11011/116 9}2 3 8 
30; 1 6 4,112 2;119 1/2 7 44217 6 
40/116 1/2 44/214 6/3 7 31434 
50}/216 7)/3 9 4/4 5 5/5 6 3 {6}3 3 





Perer Moraison, Resident Lirector. 


Y HIS MAJESTY'S LETTERS 
PATENT. —INSTANT LIGHT.—JONESS 
PROMETHEANS.— The advantage of these Lights 
over all others ever introduced to the Public, is their sim- 
plicity and durability ; neither time or climate will dete 
riorate from their original quality; they are composed of 
a minute bulb of glass hermetically sealed, containing 4 
quarter of a drop of sulphuric acid, surrounded by chic 
rate of potash, and inclosed ia wax-paper, for the purpose 
of burning sufficient time to seal a letter, and emit, 00 
being burnt, afragrant perfume, A small pair of nipp?ts 
are recommended for the purpose of crushing the bulb 
and thereby causing the flame. 
Manufactory, LIGHT HOUSE, 201, Strand, 
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IANOFORTE 

71. Dean Soreet, Sono. 

Messrs. COVENTRY and HOLLIER beg to inform 

Nobility and Gentry that at their Warehouses may 

be seen an extensive Stock of Cabinet and Cottage Piano- 

fortes, consisting of Rosewood, Mahogany, Bird's-eye 


MART, 


the 


Maple, and Satin Wood. The Cottages are universally 

referred, and much admired in accompanying the voice. 
jnstruments taken inexchange. A Jarge assortment of 
second Square Pianofortes, by other eminent Makers, to 
be sold on reasonable terms. 

#,* Persons residing in the country may depend upon 
peing well supplied, as the greatest attention is observed 
jn the materials being well seasoned, Their Instruments 
may be seen at most of the Musicsellers and Libraries in 
all the principal towns in England, &c. 


penne is 
HE NEW FLAT GOLD WATCHES 
are offered in Double-bottomed Engine-turned 
Cases, with Vertical Movements, for Seven Guineas each, 
finished Horizontal Movements, Jewelled, 
and warranted, at Nine Guineas each, at T. COX 
SAVORY’S, Working Goldsmith, Silversmith, and 
Watchmaker, 47, Cornhill, London. 
N.B. The Horizontal construction is strongly recom- 
mended for its superior accuracy. 


——_— - —_ 
HARLES STEWART, TAILOR 
and DRAPER, 58, NORTH SIDE ST. PAUL’S 

CHURCHYARD, next to Mr. Dollond, the Optician. 

Cuaries STEWART, in submitting his Establishment 
to the uotice of the Public, assures Gentlemen who may 
favour him with a trial, that he employs the First-rate 

Talent of the West End, and uses none but the very best 

Saxony Woaded Cloths ; as he is more anxious to produce 

agood article at a moderate price, than to astonish the 

Public with terms so low as to prevent his giving satis- 

faction, 








or with hi 











List oF Cas Prices. 





Dress Coats of the Best Saxony £8. d. £ &. 4. 

Woaded Cloths, from........66 - £18 8to3 10 6 
Frock Coats, Lined with Silk..... 300—40 0 
Great Coats of Waterproof Milled 

CIOIDS on. seep desces ecseseeee 213 O— 410 0 
Rich Velvet Waistcoats.......... 1 8 O—115 0 
Silk and Satin ditto ....0.....+- - O18 O—1 5 O 
Woollen Velvet and Cassimereditto 012 0—015 0 
Cassimere Trowsers. ...0.0.es00 - 150-114 0 
Plain Suit of Livery......-...00+ ee #0 0 








lee LONDON DISPATCH anp 
MERCURY NEWSPAPER is to be continued 
at the Price of 34d.; and, instead of relaxing in the 
quantity and quality of its Contributors, every exertion 
will be made, under the able direction of Dr. Beaumont, 
to render it superior to all other Liberal Journals 
Orders may be given to any Newsman, or at the office, 
22, Catherine Street, Strand. 
In a Few Days, Price One Penny, 
With FOUR CARICATURES of the NEW POOR 
LAW OPERATIONS, 
Dedicated to the Industrious Classes, 
HE POOR MAN'S FRIEND. 
Orders received by HeraeRineton, Strand, and 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
TO ALL READING CLASSES, 
HE ATHENEUM of Saturday, 
November 11, contains, for the information of all 
Reading Classes, full particulars of the advantages of 
BULL’S NEW SYSTEM of supplying Families and 
Book-Societies with all Books Magazines, &c. for perusal, 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. The same 
Particulars, with a List annexed of all the Valuable New 
Publications, can also be had, or sent by Post as a Single 
Letter, on Application to Mr. Butt, Librarian, 19, Holles 
Street, four doors from Cavendish Square. 


T= 
No. XXXVIII. containing 


Reviews—Poor-Laws in Ireland—Rosenmulle’s Bib- 
lieal Geography—Reid’s Presbyterian Church in [reland, 
Vol. 11.—Wrongs of the Caffre Nation—Haidane on the 
Romans, Vol. 11.— History of Fossil Fuel—Dr. Cooke on 
the Sins of the ‘Times—Sabbath Legislation—Whewell 
onthe English University Education. Critical Notices, 
Religious Intelligence. Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
ished, for the Proprietors, by OLtver and Boyp, 
Edinburgh ; and Simpxrn, MarsHatn, and Co. London, 
Siapngebeamestidncion Eset ease 














This Day is Published, Price 4s. 


PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, 


NIMROD’S NEW WORK. 

With Thirty-nine splendid Illustrations of Bririsa 
Fier.p Sports, dedicated, by permission, to his Grace 
the Duke or CLeveLanp. Ina Few Days will be ready, 
in 1 vol. imperial 4to. elegantly bound, with gilt 
edges, Price Two Guineas, or with Proof Impressions of 
the Plates on India Paper, Price Three Guineas, 


“Q@PORTING,” BY “NIMROD,” 
hO Embellished by twenty-four large and beautiful 
Engravings ou Steel, and fifteen Vignettes, executed by 
first-rate Artists, from Pictures by T. Gainsborough, 
R.A. E. Landseer, R.A. A. Cooper, R.A. Chas. Han- 
cock, J. F. Lewis, W. Barraud, and G. H. Laporte: with 
Literary Contributious by Nimrod, John Hamilton Rey- 
nods. Esq. Thomas Hood, Esq. the Author of the 
“Oakleigh Shooting Code,” the Author of “ Wild Sports 
inthe West,” the Author of “ The Sportsman’s Cyclo- 
pedia,” “ The Shooter’s Companion,” &c. 
London: A. H. Barry and Co, 83, Cornhill. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Just Published, Price 28s. 6d.; morocco 35s. Proofs 46s. 


\ ANDERINGS and EXCURSIONS 
IN SOUTH WALES, including the SCENERY 
of the RIVER WYE. 
ss By Tuomas Roscogz, Esq. 

With 48 fine Plates from Drawings by Harding, Cox, 
Fielding, Creswick, Xe. 
ye aud SimeKin and Co, London; WaicuTson and 
"EBB, Birmingham. 

_-be scenes embraced in the splendid volume before 
58 include the most beautiful parts of South Wales and 
the exquisite landscapes of the Wye. Mr. Roscoe com- 
pletely succeeds in fascinating us with those marvellous 
Praia that fascinated him; but he does more—he in- 
“rests us in his awn movements, without designing to do 
ri and we have the double pleasure of traversing a lan 
ad Of cuchantment, and of enjoying the society of a 

st agreeable and well-uformed traveller. Forty-eight 








SPLENDID NEW WORK. 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty the Queen. 
This Day is Published, imperial -4to. bd. in silk, 31s. 6de 
large paper, India proofs, bd. in morocco, 3/. 3s. 
ORTRAITS OF THE CHILDREN 
OF THE NOBILITY: 

A Series of highly- finished Engravings, executed under 
the Superintendence of Mr. Cuaruzs Heats, from Draw- 
ings by Atrrep E. Cuaton, Esq. R.A. and other Emi- 
nent Artists. etait 

With Illustrations in Verse by Distinguished 
Contributors. Edited by Mrs. Farriix, 
Londou: Loneman and Co. 





This Day is Published, 
LORA’s GEMS; or the TREASURES 
OF THE PARTERRE. 

In twelve Bouquets, drawn and coloured by James 
Andrews, with Poetical Illustrations by Louisa Ann 
Twamley. Imperial 4to. handsomely bound, 2/.2s, A 
few choice copies in morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

“They are indeed beautiful; there is a naturalness 
about them such as we have rarely seen excelled, The 
work contains many passages of beautiful and sterling 
poetry.’ —Literary Gazette. 
Cuartes Tit, Fleet 





Street. 





This Day is Published, Price 12s. cloth, with an original 
“Portrait, enzraved by Edwards, 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF REV. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
By Roserr Purrir, of Maberly Chapel. 
3y the Same Author, 
THE LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY; 
Vol. 1. Tue Maryrs. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
II. Toe Marrias. Second Edition. 3s, 6d. cloth. 
IIL. Tue Lyvtas, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Gzores Virtve, 26, Ivy Lane; and all 
3ooksellers. 












, 





Pablished this Day, and may be had, by order, of every 
Book and Printseller in France, 


ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM 
SCRAP-BOOK, 1838. 
Containing Thirty-six highly-finished Engravings, 
Illustrated with Poems by L. E. L. 
Quarto, handsomely bound, 21s. 

“The best criticism on this established favourite will 
be to quote it. The binding is very pretty this year— 
dark yreen, embossed with gold ; indeed,.the whole 
volume is got up with exquisite taste.”— Literary Gazetre. 

“The volume contains some of the sweetest poetry 
Miss Landon has ever produced—besides a great number 
of beautiful engravings.”’— United Service Gazette. 

THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 1833, 
Edited by the Rev. W. Ettts, 

Embellished with 16 Plates, engraved on steel in the 

best manner, elegantly bound in morocco, 15s, 

“This Annual, in the solidity and permanent interest 
of its subjects, may claim the character of perennial.” —- 
Spectator. 

“ This is a very beautiful and solidly attractive volume, 
both as respects its literature and illustrations,” — United 
Service Gazette. 

Tue ONLY JuveNiLe ANNUAL FoR 1838, 
FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, 1838, 
By Aones Srrickianp and Bernarp Barton. 

Contaiving 16 Eugravings, and forming an attractive 
and instructive volume for Family Presents and School 
Prizes, Price 8s. 

“This is the prettiest annual for the use of young 
people that we have seen; and the literary contents are 
ofan unusually high character. * The Captive Princess ’ 
is a charming poem.”— Literary Gazette. 

“It should be observed in this juvenile gift, that the 
plates are more numerous aud of a higher class than are 
to be found in other Annuals for young people.” — 
Spectator. 

FISHER'S ORIENTAL KEEPSAKE, 1833, 
Second Series of 
Turrty-Seven Views in Syria, THE Hoty Lanp, 
Asta Mrnor, &e. 

From Original Drawings on the spot, by W. H. Barr- 
Ltetr. With Descriptions by J. Carne, Esq. in English 
or French. Quarto, handsomely bound, 21s. 

“ A handsome and carefully got up publication, deserv- 
ing a large patronage.” — Atheneum. 
GAGE D’AMITIE, 1888. 
Tse Miptanp Countizs Tourist; 
Forming the Fourth and last volume of the “ Northern 
Tourist” series. Seventy-three Views from Original 
Drawings on the spot by Thomas Allom., With Descrip- 
tions in Englishor French, 4to. handsomely bound, 21s. 
“ The picturesque beauty of these illustrations cannot 
fail to command admiration.’— Nottingham Journal, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 18s. 
THE LIFE AND REIGN OF WILLIAM THE 
FOURTH. 

By the Rev. G. N. Wrigut, M.A. 
Embellished with Sixteen highly-finished Plates, prin- 
cipally Portraits of celebrated Naval Commanders, from 
the Original Paintings in the Naval Gallery of Green- 
wich Hospital. 

“ A very opportune and useful performance, collecting 
all the important events of the late reign, and enlivening 
them with a great collection of anecdote. The present 
work is one required at the moment, and yet valuable 
hereafter, as embodying that immediate detail which 
would otherwise be lost, and which is so valuable to the 
future historian.” — Literary Gaztte 

“T read the publication with much interest, It details 
more of the early life of our late monarch than is gene- 
rally known, besides that of many other distinguished 
characters who figured in the history of that eventful 
period. It is, in fact, a compendious narrative of the 
times in which he lived; and [ hope it will meet the cir- 
culation it merits.’—Letter from Lord de Saumarez, Oct. 

37 









1, 1837. 
PARENTAL PRESENT OF PRETTY STORIES; 

Or, Evening Amusement for Good Children, 

By Miss Hircnon. 
With Two Plates; very handsomely bound, gilt edges, 
Qs.; silk, 2s. 6d. 

December Ist will be Published, 
HEURES DE RECREATION. 
Containing Twelve beautifully engraved Plates, with 
interesting Tales, Peems, in French, Xe. by H. L. 
Sazerac and E. De Handsomely bound 


This Dav is Published, 12mo. Price 6s. bds, 
HE FOURTH PART OF THE 
HISTORY OF HENRY MILNER, 
By Mrs. Saprwoop. 
Also, by the Same Author, 


1. 

THE HISTORY OF HENRY MILNER, Part I. 
Price 3s.6¢d, Part II. Price 5s. Part IL. Price 6s. ; or 
the Three Parts in two vols. Price 12s. bds. 

° 


THE HISTORY OF THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 5s. boards. Eleventh Edition, 


3. 
THE ORPHANS OF NORMANDY; or, Florentine 
and Lucie. 18mo. 9s. 6d. boards. Third Edition, 
THE LITTLE MOMIERE. 18mo. 3s, cloth. 
5. 


VICTORIA. 12mo. 4s. boards. 
London; J. Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





On the 13th Nov. will be Published, 8vo. with Maps and 
Plates, Price 5s, 
OURNAL OF THE ROYAL GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY, Vol. VII. Part. II. 
CONTENTS : 
1. An — of the Old Calabar River, by R. K. Old- 
field, Esq. 

2, Is the old Calabar a Branch of the River Quorra? 
by Captain W. Allen, R.N. 

3. On the [sland of Old Providence, by M. C, F, Col- 
lett, R.N. 

4, A Voyage round the Globe in 1833-6, by F. D. Ben- 
nett, Esq. 

5. On the Ilivats of Persia, by J. Morier, Esq. F.R.S. 

6. Vocabulary of Names of Places in the Empire of 
Maroceo, by Count GraBEere aF HeMso. 

7. Diary of an Ascent of the Rivers Corentyn and 
Berbice, in British Guyana, in 1336, by R.°H. 
Schomburgh, Esq. 

8. Major T. L. Mitchell's recent Exploring Expedition 
to the Interior of Australia, 

9, Captain Back’s recent Voyage of H. M. S. Terror. 

10. Colonel Chesney’s, R.A. Expedition to the Eu- 
pkrates. 

11. Latest Intelligence from Capt. Alexander in South 


friea. 
1l De Angelis’ Records of the Provinces of La {Plata, 
&e. &e. &e. 
The Second Edition of Vol, III, Part I. is now ready, 
8vo. Price 3s. 6d, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW STANDARD WORKS 
Just Published, 
By WILLIAM PICKERING, Cuancery Lanz. 
In 2 vols. 4to Price Five Guineas, 
NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
By Cuarves Ricuarpson. 

The work consists of Two Large Quarto Volumes, upon 
the composition of which the Author has been employed 
more than Tweuty years; and though the expense of 
publication has exceeded the sum of 6,000/. it is published 
at the moderate price of Five Guineas. The two volumes 
contain nearly 2300 pages of three columns each, closely 
yet clearly and beautifully printed. It combines the two 
branches hitherto kept separate, of Etymology and Ex- 
planation. 





In 3 vols. Svo. Price 36s. 
HOLE’S PRACTICAL DISCOURSES 
On all the Parts and Orrices of the Lirurey of the 
Cuurca of ENGuanD. 
A New Edition, Edited by the Rev. J. A. Gruzs, 


In foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. 
AND EXPLANATORY VERSION OF 
THE EPISTLES. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Barter, 
Rector of Worlingworth-cum-Southal], Suffolk. 


A FREE 


In 3 vols. foulscap 8vo. Price 15s. 
THE FRIEND; A Serizs or Essays 
To aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, 
Morals, aud Religion, with Literary Amusemeats inter- 
spersed. By Samver Taytor Cotertpce. 
Third Edition, with the Author’s last corrections and 
an Appendix, and a Synoptical Table of the contents of 
the Works, by Henry Nevson Co.eriagz, Esq. M.A, 


In 4 vols. royal 12mo. Price 1. 8s. 
ROBINSON’S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 
Witb a Memoir of the Auther, by the Rev. Pevga Hatt, 





In foolscap Svo. with a Portrait, Price 7s. 
SCENES AND SHADOWS OF DAYS DEPARTED. 
Accompanied by Poems of Youth, 

And some other Poems of Melancholy and Fancy, in the 
Journey of Life from Youth to Age. 

By the Rev. W. Liste Bow es, 


In foolscap 8vo. Price 92. 
PHANTASMION, a Tale. 
“ A charming tale of fairy fiction.”"—Gent.’s Magazine. 


In 18mo. cloth boards, gilt leaves, 
THE CYNOSURE, a Literary Album, 
By the Editor of * The Carcanet.” 


In 1&8mo. Price 2s. 
CONVERSATIONS ON CHRONOLOGY, 
By a Lapy. 
With a Preface by Epwarp Jesse, Esq. Author of 
“ Gleanings in Natural History,” &c. 
In foolscap Svo. Price 10s. 6d. 

THE CONQUEST OF IKELAND, 

An Early Anglo-Norman Metrical History from aJMS, 
at Lambeth, Edited by Francisque MicHeEt, 


DR. KIDD’S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 

On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. 

Fifth Edition, 8vo. Price 9s. 6d. 


SIR CHARLES BELL'S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE. 
The’Hand, its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Design. 
Fourth Edition, with Cuts, Price 10s, 6d, 





In Svo. Price ds. 








in cloth, richly gilt, Price 8 fr. 50c. 





exquisite vngravings embellish the volume,”—Zhe Atlus. 


Fisue, Son, and Co, London, 


WACKERBARTH ON THE MUSIC OF THE 
ANGLU-SAXONS, 
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UVENILE SUNDAY LIBRARY, 
Containing the Lives of the Apostles and Early 
Martyrs of the Christian Church. 2 vols. 12mo. half- 
bound. Price 4s. each vol. 
London : Joun Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





Lately Published, Price 6s. 
ERSCHOYLE;.a ROMAN 
CATHOLIC TALE of the NINETEENTH CEM- 
TURY. 12mo. cloth boards. 
London: Jonn Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just Published, Price ls. 6d. 








VOICE from the NORTH of 
ENGLAND onthe NEW POOR-LAWS. 
London: Kwicut and Co. Ludgate Street; R. H. 


Moore, 44, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 


This 1 Day is “Published, Price e 9d. Second Edition, 
with Notes, 
ieee THE FIRST STEP 

TOWARDS CHRISTIAN UNITY, A Sermon. 
By the Rev. G. B. Hamiuton, M.A. 
Torwner, Houuslow ; and Srrance, 21, Paternoster Row. 


SELWYN’S NISI PRIUS. 
Just Published, the new Edition. being the Ninth, of 
ELWYN’S ABRIDGMENT of the 
LAW of NISI PRIUS, brought down to the pre- 
sent time. 
Loudon: J. and W. T. Cranks, Law Booksellers and 
Publishers. Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


CAMPBLELL’S POEMS UNIFORM WITH 
ROGERS'S ITALY 
Just Published, in 1 vol. illustrated by Vignettes from 
Designs by Turner, Price 20s. bds. (proofs, 30s.) 
HE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. = 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


Just Published, in 1 vol, 12s, 6d. boards, 
VOCABULARY OF EGYPTIAN 
HIEROGLYPHICS 
By Samvuen SHarpe. 
Also, by the Same Author, Price 12s. 6d, boards, 
THE EARLY HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Old 
Testament, &c. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


Just Published, 
EARLS of the EAST; or BEAUTIES 
FROM “LALLA ROOKH.” 

Consisting of twelve large-sized Portraits of the prin- 
cipal Female Characters in this celebrated Poem, De- 
signed by Fanny Corbaux, and drawn on stone by Louisa 
Corbaux. In yperial 4to, 31s, 6d.; beautifully coloured, 
24 12s. 6d. 

















Cuartzes Titt, Fleet Street. 





Now complete, in 2 vols. Price 1. 12s. in cloth. 
HE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS, 
OF SANTILLANE. Translated from the French 
of Le Saye, by T. Sston1 M.D. Embellished with 
Six Hundred first-rate E avings on Wood, from the 
al Designs of Jean Gicovx, 
on: J J. Dvusocuet and Co. 75, Old Broad Street. 











Li: 


Near ly Rea iv uniform with Gil Blas, Vol. 1, Price 16s. 
cloth, and “ty bi Price 2s, 6d. of a beautifully illus. 
trated Exitio 

ON QUIXOTE de la MANCHA. 
Translated from the Spanish of Miguel Cervantes 

Saavedra, by CHarurs Jarvis, Esq. Carefully Re- 

ised and Corrected. Embellished with Eight Hundred 

engravings after Original Designs by Tony Jouwannor. 
be be Completed in 18 Monthly Parts, forming Three 

Volumes, 
no ondous 


WINGROVE COOKE’ s Lacie a OF THE WHIGS 
AND TO 

ady, the Third 5 TC ouaiiaiais Sitio e of 

HISTORY OF PARTY. 

Groror Wino DROVE Cooxr, Esq. 

Barrists T at aw, Author of “ The Life of Bolingbroke.” 

volume brings the History of the two National 















J. J. Dvuvoczet and Co. 75, Old Broad Street. 





Now Re 
Hi 












Parties down from the Accession of George the Third 
to the P. assing « of the Reform Bill, and contains Biogra 
phical Anecdotes of every eminent Party Leader who 
has inne Ey this epoch. 
J Maczonxg, St. James’s Square. 
Now Read 


"| ‘HE AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. 

Sixteen large and beautiful Plates, engraved in 
he New Bas-relief style; with Biographical and Critical 
“By Hisny F. Cronry, Author of * Memorials of 
rs. Hemans,” &c. &c. 


: md ia work consists of Portraits of the most 
distinguished British Authors, all ce: arefully modelled 
lif 

















fro e. E rrounded by a rich hly orna- 
mented fra Royal 4to, beautifully he mand, Ld. Le. 6a, 
“ This f @ present season shall be our Aun ual, The 
plates are exquisitely engraved.”’—AtAenzum. 
c tARLES T1LT, Fleet Stre et. 
COM} ON PRAY ER. —, AND LESSONS, 
iccadilly, London, 


7% HATC HARD oa ‘SON beg to an- 
mince a New Edition of the WONOURABLE 
MISS GiIMSTON SC OMMON PR <p R-BOOK and 







LESSONS, with the Pra ; and Dedicated, 
b y permissi ¥ the ‘ 
The pee r advantage of this 






Morning 





entire 






printed in 
jor the Morni: 


1 peXtra, . 
Lon dons oun Hatous (RD an 








SIR GEORGE HEAD'S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, post 8vo,9s. 6d. 


CONTINUATION of the HOME 
TOUR in SCOTLAND, IRELAND, the CHAN- 
NEL ISLANDS, and ISLE of MAN. 
By Sir Gronox Heap. 
Josx Muapgay, Albemarle Street. 
November 1337, 


In super-royal Svas 1. 1s. ; India Proofs, 2/. 193, 64, 


HE KEE PSAKE for 1833, 
Illustrated a Series of highly-finished 
gravings, sociated unter the superintendence of ie 
Charles Heath. From Designs made expressly for this 
work, anil intended also te fem a Series of Illustrations 
to Lord Byron’s Works. 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 





The Sixtieth Edition, Priee 5s. 6d. boards, 


NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC 

COOKERY, founded upon principles of Economy 

and Praetieal Knowledge, and adapted to the uee of Pri- 
vate Families. By A Lapy. 

No critical recommendation of the Domestie Cookery 
ean give so just an idea of its merits and popularity as 
the mere statement of the faet that more than one hun- 
dved aud sixty-five thousand copies have been sold of it, 

Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Sold by every Bookseller and Newsman, 
_ November 1837, 


" HISTORIC Ads WORKS OF HENRY HALLAM, 
iaq. F.A.S, 


ISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES, 
Seventh Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 363. 





THE CONSTITU TION AL HISTORY OF 
ENG VD. 
Third Edition, 3 vols. Svo. 36s, 
Ill. 


AN INTRODUCTION Ln THE HISTORY OF 
LITERATURE 
In the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 
Vol. I, 8vo. 14s. Vols. 11. and II]. which complete the 
Work, are in preparation. 
Joun Muxpray, Albemarle Street. 
November 13837. 





NEW BOOKS ON THE EVE OF PUBLICATION 
BY MR. MURBAY. 


I. 
HE LIFE, JOURNAL, AND COR- 
RESPON DENCE, OF 
WILLIA M WILBE RFORCE 
By his Sons. 4 vols. post 8vo, 


II. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 
ADMIRAL EARL HOWE, 
By Sir Jonn Barrow, Bart. 
With ® Portrait, &c. Svo. 


I. 
THE MANNE “ys AND CUSTOMS sd THE 
EGYPTIANS, 
By . WILKINSON. 
Illustrated by 430 Ww fal cuts, and numerous other Plates. 
vols. Svo. 





IV 
IES CONCERNING THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS, 
Axp tus IsvestTiGaTion o¥ Trutu. 
cxemarz, M.D. Oxon, and Edin. 
Eighth Edition. Post 8vo. 


ENQUIR 






Vv. 
TRAVELS IN THE 
PANJAB, LADAKH, KASHMIR, 
By Messrs. Moorcaort aud TreBecn. 
2 vols. Svo. with Map and Plates. 


ke. 


Vi. 
TRAVELS IN ARABIA, (OMAN), is THE 
PENINSULA OF MOUNT SIN 
Anxp - .ONG THR SHORKS OF THE feng Sea. 
y Lieut enant Wecuisrep, F.R.S. 
With au. mf aud other [lustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


VIL. 
CONTINUATION OF THE a a TOUR 
Phrough various arts of 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 
Tacluding the 

Cxrannen Istanps, anp Ise or Man. 

By Sir Grorcx Heap. Post Svo. 

Jonn Muraay, Aibemarle Street 


BNGLAND, 





13, Great Marlborough Street, Nov: 10, 


R. C CL B OUR N 
M IAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
I. 
PASCAL BRUNO. 
A Sicilian Story. 
Edited by Tazopore Hook, Esq. 1 vol. 










“Mr. Hook deserves the of all readers of 
romance for introducing to the i public this eapital 
tale of surprise an: adventur 2 Ath ENRUIT. 





Il. 
THE BENCH AND THE BAR, 
By the Anthor of “Rancom Recollections of the Lords 
and Commons,” “ The Great Metropolis,” &c. 
2 vols. . Svo. 
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MISS LANDON’S NEW NOVEL, 


ETHEL CHURCH IL Es 
Or, Tue Two Brings. 
A Story of the R ign of George II. 3 vols. 





“ Such cord o 
hardly been pub! ished since the days of ‘ Corinne. 
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ty. 
THE LIFE OF SIR EDWARD COKE, 
Lord Chief Just? the Reign of James I, 
Wira Mz»: MPORARIES, 
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+’—Literary Gazette. 
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THE LATE WILLIAM DANIELL, R.A, 
HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL, 


By the Rev. Honart Cauntze, B.D. 
With Twenty two Engravings from Drawings by the late 
Wittram Danient, R.A, 
Elegantly bound in morocco, Price 21s. or large paper 
with proof plates, 23. 12s. 6d. 
“Tt is scarcely possible to imagine a more beautify} 
work : the binding is perfect.”— Literary Gazette. 
Cuartes Tint, Fleet Street. 


MISS MITFORD'S NEW ANNUAL, 


INDEN’S TABLEAUX; 
OR PICTURESQUE SCENES, 
Illustrative of National Character, Beauty, and Costume, 
With large ard beautifully engraved Plates, 
Edited by Miss Mrrrorp, Author of “ Our Villa; ge,” Re, 
“ Regally gorgeous. The literature is choice in kind, 
The little stories, and especially Miss Mitford's own con. 
tributions, English Edith, for instance, w with her happy 
loves, and the piquant wager, are exactly of that tigi 
and graceful de scription which is most suited to stich 
works as the present.”--Tait’s Magazine. 
Imperial 4to. splendidly bound in morocco, 2/. 2s, 
India Proofs, 3). 3s. 
Cuaxtes Tix, Fleet Street. 








Now Ready, on extra vellum paper, in one thick vol. go, 
with 43 highly-finished Engravings on Steel, from the 
burins of the first-rate Engravers, after original 
Pietures and Drawings by the most eminent Artists, 
Price 1. lls. 64, 

HE BOOK OF GEMS: 183;, 
THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
Edited by S. C. Hatr. 
With Biographical Notices and Plates of Autographs. 

“A more elegant and useful present book cau hardly 
be imagined.” — United Service Journal. 

“ As a whole the book is splendid.” —Athene@un. 

“ It is altogether the most attractive book of tlie season, 
fully justifying its title; it is in truth a Book of Gems,’ 
—Sunday Times. 

“ The engravings are really admirable.” —Zriiner, 

“It will give to most purchasers as much poetry as 
they desire of the modern minor poets.’ »—Spectaty 2 

“ The biographical facts which are interspersed 





1 with 
the criticisms are highly valuable, and are clearly aul 
eoncisely given.” — Observer. 

Wuirrarker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London. 





Now Ready, in 2 vols. Svo. Price 14. 11s. 64. cloth lettered, 

RESIDENCE in GREECE anl 

TURKEY; with Notes of the Journey throng) 

Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary, and across the Balkan, Illus 

trated by numerons tinted Lithographic Engravings ff 

views of interesting localities, and with Portraits of illus 
trious Greeks and Turks, taken by the Author, 

By Francis Hxrve, Esa. 

“ Two lively and entertaining volumes.’’-e Observer, 

“ Abundantly amusing.” —Atheneum, 

“ Abounding with anecdote.” —Sun. 

* The author has the eye of an artist. In de 
features, figures, costume, or scenery, he notes c 
ristic points with skilful distinctness, These « 
have combined to give reality and a certain ck 
novelty to his volumes, enabling him to strip off the 
guises of life, and took at things nakedly. A ho 
John Ball sort of judgment upon subjects where we ba 
hitherto had little beside declamation, caut, and ali 
rateur's dressing up for effect.” 

Wurrraxker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





















Now Complete, in 10 vols. fep, 8vo. illustrated by 
Maps and ———, and handsomely bowud ‘a 
cloth and lettered, Price 3% 


HE BRITISH COLONIAL 


LIBRARY; forming a popular and a 
Description of the several Colonies of the Bi 
pire; founded on official and — Documents, fr 
by Government, the Hen. East India Company 
and dedicated, by express command, to the King. 

By R. Montoomery Marry, Esq. F.S.S. 











CONTENTS. 

Vol. 1.—The CANADAS, UPPER and LOWE. 

Vol. 1I.—NEW SOUTH WALES, VAN DIEME 
LAND, SWAN RIVER, and SOUTH AUSTRALIS. 

Vol. 111.—The CAPE of GOOD HOPE, MAUI! 
TIUS, &c. 

Vols. 1V.and V.—The WEST INDIES. . 

Vol, VI.—NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICE, ; 

Vol. VUL—GIBRALTAR, MALTA, the [O0NIA) 
ISLANDS, &e, ; 

Vols. VILL. and [X.-The EAST INDIA COMPANYS 
POSSESSIONS, 

Vol. X.—POSSESSIONS in the INDIAN and A 
TANTIC OCEANS, viz. CEYLON, &e.; WESTE 
AFRICA, &e. - 

Each Colony forms a distinct work, and can be bi 
separately, 

Wurrraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
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rp, PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE: 

a Concise Biography of the Members of bes 
Houses of Parliament, ther Connexions, Pursuits, I’ 
tical oe. &c. &e. 

By RK. B. Mossr, Esq. Parliamentary A¢ 
“Noe Hen should be without this invaluat 
volume.”’—Sun. 

“ A more extensive mass of well digested prac 
formation than in any other compendium of the | 
Court Journal. 
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